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SUPERIOR STEEL COR- 
PORATION uses this 
special Timken 
bearing as a com- 
bination anti-fric- 
tion bearing and 
back-up roll. 


1ONAL METALWORKING WEERBLY 







PUBLICATION 


Less scuffing and scoring in Sendzimer mill 
with TIMKEN bearings as back-up rolls 


HE Superior Steel Corporation has a total of 54 
limken* tapered roller bearings as back-up rolls in 
their Sendzimer mill which is used for the cold reduc- 
ion of high tensile and stainless steels. The Timken 
dearings used in this application are of a special design 
in which the outer race of the bearing is the back-up roll. 


I imken bearings 
movement. 


as back-up rolls reduce end- 
(Thrust washers are unnecessary. Due to 
the tapered construction of rollers and races, Timken 
earings carry both radial and thrust loads in any 
combination. The O.D. of the outer race has a surface 


‘inish of fifteen micro-inches. As a result, scuffing and 
‘coring of the back-up rolls and associated rolls are 
minimized—and there’s less chance of marking the 
ugh quality finish stainless steel strip. 

(he incredibly smooth surface finish and true roll- 
8 Motion of Timken bearings practically eliminate 
rictior 


Vhat’s more, Timken bearings provide extra 


load-carrying capacity due to line contact between 
rollers and races. 

The extra heavy races of the Timken bearings in 
this application give maximum support. Since they 
are the back-up rolls, they simplify design 
can give you all the advantages 
you get with Timken tapered roller bearings. Look 
for the trade-mark “Timken” on every bearing. The 
Ohio. 


Cable address: 


No other bearing 


Canton 6, 


Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Thomas, Ontario. 


Canadian plant: St. 
“TIMROSCO” 
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You're looking in on a life-saving operation... 
one that’s being performed on an engine valve. 
Not an ordinary valve for an ordinary engine. 
But a valve destined for long, hard service in 
an aircraft, tank, or heavy-duty truck engine. 
A valve that must be made to stand up under 
. high 


temperatures, for long periods of time, plus 


extremely severe Operating conditions 


the destructive corrosive action of hot exhaust 


PaASeS 


And what’s responsible for long valve life under 
such gruelling conditions? 
Hoskins Alloy 717 .. . a closely controlled 


nickel-chromium composition developed espe- 


Nothing less than 


cially for just such tough and vital service. It’s 


highly resistant to heat immune to the corro- 
> atmospheres created by combustion of high 


ne fuels. What’s more, it’s readily applied 


by fusion to form a non-porous protective 
facing over the basic valve forging 


But 717 is only one of several specialized 
nickel-chromium alloys developed and pro 
duced by Hoskins. Among the others: Allo) 
502 . . . known throughout industry for 
dependability on a wide range of heat | 
mechanical applications. The Chron 
thermocouple alloys... unconditiona 
anteed to register true temperat 
values within specified close limits 
electrode alloys which have becon 
accepted standards of quality and durad 
And, of course, there’s Hoskins CHROM! 
the original nickel-chrom 
alloy used as heating elements 


in countless different products. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


wicKel CHROMIUM 


4445 LAWTON AVENUE, DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN WIRE 













Me tuiuiliial ail wit 
STEELWORK by BETHLEHEM PACIFIC 


GENERAL MOTORS Sparkling % 


new automobiles for the Western mar- 
ket are rolling from this General Motors 
Corporation building. It is a recent 
sddition to the Southern California 
Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac assembly 
































plant in South Gate. 

The 2700 tons of structural steel 
for this building were fabricated and 
erected by Bethlehem Pacific. The con- 
tractors and arehitects were the Argo- 
naut Realty Division of General Motors. 












LEVER BROTHERS The new Los 
Angeles plant of Lever Brothers Com- 
pany is one of the largest soap-produe- 
ing plants in the world. It consists of 
six major buildings, considerable out 
door processing equipment, and a large 
tank farm, all located on a 30-aere tract. 

Besides rolling and fabricating 2000 
~ tons of reinforeing bars, Bethlehem 
Pacifie also fabricated and erected 1200 
tons of structural steel for the buildings 
Contractors were the Bechtel Corpora- 
tion. Architects were Welton Becket 
and Associates. Consulting structural 
engineer was Paul Jeffers. 
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AMERICAN CAN From this 


x will come an endless stream of 
ers for the Western packers and 
it will provide manufacturing, 
ising, and office space for the 

yrabilit ‘rican Can Company in Stockton. 
ROME Vue story in height, it eovers five acres 
' and contains 900 tons of structural steel. 
thiehem Paeifie handled the steel 
Larsen and Larsen were 





contractors. Donald R. 
the architect and engineer. 


Q i . 
‘ethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
rae Works: Los Angeles, Alameda, 

Francisco, Seattl 
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of the week in metalworking 


STEEL SETTLEMENT STALL HURTS INDUSTRY 
Each day without a settlement of the steel industry's 
wage dispute puts it deeper into a financial hole. Re- 
troactivity is working against the producers. The union says 
ony settlement must be retroactive to Jan. !|—expiration date 
of most contracts. And a wage hike is practically certain. 


EXECUTIVES TAKE DEEPEST SALARY BITE 
While it's not yet necessary to pass the hat around 
for the unfortunate big executives of industry, top 
management has 59 pct less purchasing power today than in 
1939. Higher taxes and a sheer rise in the cost of living has 
done the deed. A survey shows how all employee groups fared. 


THE BIG BUSINESS BOOM HAS SOFT SPOTS 
Predictions of consumer goods shortages may eventu- 
ally come true—but when? They haven't made a 
showing yet and retail shelves are still groaning under a full 
weight of goods. Demand is staying put while the real boom is 
in capital goods and heavy industry. Banks still pile up savings. 


HAS CONTROLS FRONT BEEN BREACHED? 
Pressures for decontrol on some items are on the up- 
swing. U. S. officials are still skeptical of plentiful 
supplies—especially of copper and aluminum—but more talk 
s being heard of relaxation of controls. NPA now recognizes 
thot the market for some types of steel has been softening. 


WILL UNION SHOP BE FORCED ON STEEL? 
Industry members of the Wage Stabilization Board 
will fight the union shop issue. The closed shop struggle 
s getting hot again as Presidential fact finders urged that it 
be forced on railroads. Meanwhile the Steelworkers Union is 
repeating demands that steel sign union shop agreements. 


DETROIT MATERIALS CRISIS LOSES ZIP 
The period of materials shortages for Detroit auto- 
notive industry has passed—at least temporarily. 
But copper and aluminum remain stubbornly tight. A big prob- 
*m today is trying to use materials on hand. Steel sheets, strip 


an . | . . 
® even alloy bars are easier. Pressure for decontrol gains. 


February 28, 1952 


TOOL BUILDERS LEERY OF STOCKPILE PLAN 
PAGE The government's plan to stockpile new machine tools 
Si has builders worried for several reasons. The indus- 
try's association may soon go on record on the subject. What 
the field fears most is government domination through great 
spending. Stockpiling involves direct purchasing by Washington. 


RECOVERY OF MANGANESE FROM O-H SLAG 

PAGE From slag containing 2.5 to 11.5 pct manganese, about 
97 & out of each 10 Ib of this critical steel ingredient 
was recovered in an experimental furnace. Resulting metal 
is iron-manganese mixture suitable for ferromanganese _ pro- 
duction. Iron recovered offsets much of the process cost. 


GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS EASIER TO MACHINE 

PAGE Tool steels are notoriously difficult to machine. But 
100 the machinability of graphite tool steels containing 
about 0.40 pct free graphite is much superior to that of 
standard tool steels. Best machinability of these steels is 
in the spheroidized condition at a hardness of 197 to 229 Bhn. 


WELDED INGOT CARS WITHSTAND ROUGH USE 


Ingot cars are subject to extremely rough conditions. 


PAGE 


12 These weldments undergo repeated cycles from as low 


as 0°F up to 2000°F in normal use. At the elevated tempera- 
ture they are subjected to severe impact loads. Design and 
fabrication requires special consideration for these conditions. 


THREE BIG IFS HOLD STEEL MARKET KEY 
Do signs of softness forecast a real thaw in the steel 
market? Three factors hold the market key: Will there 
be a strike? Will government ease controls to permit more 
civilian goods? Would makers of consumer durables really 
have the market they claim they'd have without controls? 


SPECIAL ISSUE—TOOLS & TOOL ENGINEERING 

NEXT The 26-page technical section of this special issue will 
cEK feature articles of special interest to the tool en- 
gineer. Subjects covered include carbide salvage, machine 
tool rebuilding, industrial diamonds, high-speed machining, 


new tool steels, and tool repair with induction heating. 
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The Control “Complex” 


HERE are several kinds of people who are helping to make this 
country control crazy. Here are a few case histories: 


Mr. I. M. Bigfront had quite a childhood. He was told what to do 
and what not to do. His mother kept pretty strict control over him. 
The apron string was loose enough to make him think that he was on 
his own, but tight enough to get the dependence she craved. 


Now Mr. Bigfront is president of the ABC Co., makers of round 
squares. He is not sure he can make the grade in this economy. Not 
because he hasn’t the ability, mind you, but because he doesn’t trust 
-. the other fellow. He wants controls. He has replaced his mother’s 

silver cord with government controls. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Mr. Henry I-Should-Have-Had-The-Job was behind the other 
fellows who graduated from school with him. He was behind in happi- 
ness and in material things. He wanted both. Things over which he 
had no control made him a perennial griper: he had to protect his self- 
esteem. 


Henry had a good head and a way with figures and arguments. He 
landed in government controls service. Without knowing it he had 
substituted his failure to obtain the things he thought he wanted for 
a new personality assuager. By controlling things and people he built 
himself up to a point where he could face himself in the mirror. 


Young Get-Ahead Jones is doing very well. In a sellers’ market he 
has gone up the ladder, joined the right clubs and said the right thing. 
He is on his way. 


Jones knows the ropes, he knows the right people in Washington 
and he works fast. He is valuable. But since 1940, except for a brief 
period, he and his friends have been under some kind of government 
control. Now he is well conditioned to fight for, agree to or become 
part of “liberal” or “intelligent” controls. 


When the control “complex” is more firmly imbedded in our top 
offices, in our plants and in our homes we will no longer take chances 
or use our imagination. We will have become a bunch of high class 
morons—in action if not in I.Q. rating. 


¥ "Fin Cn illia... 


Tw Editor 
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Back before the automotive age it re- ness that will enable fabricators to easily 
quired a good, stout whippletree to produce a shaft of balanced wall thick 
transfer a single horsepower to the ness. Steel cold worked to a 95 maximum, 
wheels of a carriage. Today we “harness with a minimum Rockwell of 80B, and a 
up” 150 horsepower — transferring this permissible elongation of but 7 per cent. 


energy through a single, slim drive shaft. Sharon has long been a prime supplier 


This requires good steel. Steel that will of steels for drive shafts, because making 

withstand a fibre stress of more than precision steel in production quantities 
38,000 psi, while spinning at speeds up has, over the years, become a Sharon- 
to 5,000 rpm. Steel with a uniform flat- steel habit. 


“Specialists in STAINLESS, ALLOY, COLD ROLLED and COATED Strip Steels. 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL., CINCINNATI, ©., CLEVELAND, O., DAYTON, . SHARONSTEEL 







O., DETROIT, MICH., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MILWAUKEE, WIS., NEW YORK MH Veo 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., ROCHESTER, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF., MONTREAL, QUE., TORONTO, ONT. 


For information on Titanium Developments contact Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corp., Niles, Ohio 





Editor: 


Dear 


Stee! Labor Follies 
Sir: 


torial “Steel Labor Follies: Act II” 
of Feb. 14. I agreed with it 100 


men" W. B. UMSTATTD 
President 
en Roller Bearing Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Thank You 
Sir: 


It is stimulating to follow your 
work in THe IRON AGE: how com- 
pletely and correctly you can absorb 
the terminology of each of the very 
diverse fields you cover, exactly as 
though you had been working in them 
for years. You surely have raised the 
general level of the technical papers 


jn your journal. 
H. BRUTCHER 
Altadena, Calif. 


Resolutions and Predictions 
Sir: 

Several people at our plant have 
commented on the excellent editorial, 
“Resolutions and Predictions,” ap- 
pearing in your issue of Jan. 3 and 
it has been suggested that we get 
copies of it or try to reproduce it 
ourselves. 

Please indicate if reprints of it 
have been made which are available 
for general distribution or give us 
your permission to reprint it if this 
is in line with your normal procedure. 


L. J. SCHMIDT 
Greenlee Bros. & Co. 
Rockford, Il. 


Permission granted for reproduction.—Ed. 


Heat Transfer 


Sir: 


Please refer to p. 195 of the Feb. 7 
issue of your magazine. 

The article entitled “Heat Trans- 
fer” deals with a Mr. Braun and Mr. 
Knudsen telling the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers their re- 
sults on certain heat transfer tests. 
Can you please give us additional in- 
formation such as the date and the 
location of the institute’s meeting at 
which this was presented? 

We should also like to know if this 
tak is now an AICE paper and 
Whether or not reprints can be ob- 
tained, 

H. F. BRINEN 


Research Engineer 
Young Radiator Co ° 


Racine, Wis 


_ The meeting was held Dec. 2 through 5 
in Atlantic City, N. J. The complete name 
of the Paper is “Pressure Drop In Annuli 
Containing Transverse Fin Tubes.’ For fur- 
ther information write to the American In- 
titute of Chemical Engineers, 120 E. 41st 


Februar vy 28, 1952 


I’ve just finished reading your edi- 


Letters from readers 


St., New York 17, N. Y. You can secure 
from them a complete transcript of the 
Heat Transfer Symposium for $2.50.—Ed. 


Can You Help? 
Sir: 

Will you please send information 
on a disinfective or antiseptic spray 
that would be suitable to spray into 
shot blast hoods to protect the vari- 
ous operators using them. 

Our efforts to date have uncovered 
washes, soaps, detergents, but any 
liquid applied to the head portion of 
a shot blast hood becomes a messy op- 
eration. 

I know there is an antibiotic agent 
or some drug to kill air born bacteria 
in a gas carrier such as an aerosol 
bomb that could be sprayed with no 
muss and no fuss and nontoxic to the 
operator. 

J. B. KENNY 
Clark Equipment Co. 
Buchanan, Mich. 

Perhaps one of our readers can help on 

this one.—Ed. 


Disposal of Tools 
Sir: 

In a recent issue of THE IRON AGE 
we believe you carried an article or 
notice that the U. S. Air Force has 
about 2000 machine tools remaining 
in storage in Marietta, Ga., that are 
now for sale. 

Will you kindly advise the proper 
official to contact regarding a list of 
the machines and method of disposal 


of these tools. 
F. M. ROOS 
Purchasing Agent 

Consolidated Car-Heating Co., Inc 
Albany 

In order to secure any of these tools you 
must have a government contract and you 
must work through the contracting officer. 
You cannot submit a general request to 
find out what is available, but must request 
specific equipment and explain your need 
for it.—Ed. 


Beneficiation 


Sir: 

I was very interested in the article 
on p. 37 of your Nov. 29, 1951 issue 
referring to the new plant of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. and Ford 
Motor Co. for the flotation of non- 
magnetic hematite jasper ore to be 
located in the Marquette Range. 

I would like to know whether you 
have published any further descrip- 
tions. 

R. SEWELI 
United Steel Companies Ltd 
Rotherham, England 

This subject was more fully described in 
the article "Ore: Humboldt Process Step 
By Step" appearing on p. 115 of our Dec. 
6, 1951 issue.—Ed 


A.1.S.1. 


Government Specification 
AN-QQS-685 


CONDITION “N” 


CHROME-MOLY STEEL 
AIRCRAFT QUALITY 


Earmarked stocks 
for aircraft or guided 


missiles. 


Standard Size Sheets 
025” to '/,” thick 


Some lighter gauges can be 


furnished in coils. 


Certification only 


== 


teel co. 


750 BOULEVARD 
KENILWORTH, N. J. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLAT ROLLED 
METAL PRODUCTS 
as N. Y. COrtlandt 7-2427 


. 4. UNionville 2-6900 
Teletype: Roselle, N. J., 387 








cee ne a a 


2 limes 
the Service 


driving air conditioning blower 


“YONVENTIONAL belts failed in 4 months, due 
(, to heavy overload. 

G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man — specified 
Steel Cable V-Belts with load-carrying cables of 
airplane-type steel to handle this problem drive. 
Steel Cable Belts lasted 20 months 2 days—gave 
five times the service. 
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Motor 


FOR HOSE, FLAT BELTS, V-BELTS, MOLDED GOODS, 
PACKING, TANK LINING, RUBBER-COVERED ROLLS 
built to the world’s highest standard of quality, 
phone your nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber 
Products Distributor. Look for him in the yellow 
pages of your telephone directory. 


GOOD 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”— Every Sunday — ABC Network 


10 Tue Iron Act 
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THE IRON AGE Newsfront 


=» If demand for some steel products keeps dropping, some companies 
will find academic the question of how much of an increase may come 
out of the steel wage-price affair. These are the companies whose 
prices are now well above those of their major competitors. 

But with a $4 to $5 a ton steel price increase now being rumored 
in Washington, steel mills with the lowest prices may feel the 
breath will be squeezed out of them. So the possibility of a strike 

lies right here because big companies feel they need more than 
$4 or $5 a ton. 


em Defense cutbacks strengthen belief that overall easing in steel 
will come during the second half of this year, though a few products 
will remain relatively tight. 

With new capacity coming in faster than Washington thought pos- 
sible, mills with open space on their books are jittery. They fear 
Washington will wait too long to decontrol and their lead time will 
be lost. 


=m In the motor car industry steel buyers are now more worried— 
for the first time since the war—about using up steel on hand eel on hand than 
they are about getting more. The shortage period for many auto- 
motive steel items has passed, though this does not generally apply 
to carbon and alloy bars and wide sheets. 
wm Within the past month at least a thousand cars have been put on 
the road with some radiator parts made of copper-—clad aluminun. 
These tests will be watched carefully in the hope of finding a solu- 
tion to a problem that has stumped the auto experts. One previous 
application apparently involved too much forming, which work-— 
hardened the aluminum. When efforts were made to soften it by 
annealing the copper—aluminum bond broke down. 


m® An electric resistance upset forging machine, hydraulically 
operated, has been proved capable of upsetting up to fifty (50) 
times the diameter of a shaft. 


® Not all the reports about the number of years' supply of items 
in the hands of the armed forces are as bad as they sound. A 5- 
year supply of gaskets looks bad——but a 6-month supply of gaskets 
in each of 20 depots changes the picture. 


m The Air Force has applied the traveling exhibit technique to 

procurement in Europe. More than 350 items which might be made in 

Europe were inspectd by 2500 visitors from West Germany, France, 

aoe and Denmark during the first 2 days of a recent show in 
rankfurt. 


® More diamond wheels for grinding tools and parts will be needed 
in 1952 and 1953 than were used during World War II peak years—but 
the necessary diamond imports will be down a third. Unless special 
conservation efforts are started soon the problem could be serious. 


® A carbide salvage program in a big electrical manufacturing 


plant has eliminated 78 pct of the direct loss of this material. 
This percentage of worn and broken tools is reused. 





® Germany's state secretary for foreign trade is encouraging a 
German steel export group to avoid lively competition for export 
markets. This is based on information from a European source which 
puts German steel exports at over 8 million net tons last year, 
against less than 2 million tons in 1950. But U.S. purchases will 


be down very sharply this year. 
28, 1952 
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=== LECTRICAL Engineers and Production Men can save 
thousands of dollars* by using Dow Corning Silicone (Class H) Insulation to up-rate 
standard frame motors of all sizes. Class H Insulation permits higher operating 
temperatures and heavy overloads for sustained periods, at the same time multiplying 
motor life—reliability—overload capacity—moisture resistance—and productivity. 


Furthermore, at name plate rating, there is no appreciable difference in power 
factor and efficiency between a Silicone insulated and a Class “A” insulated motor. 


If speeded up production schedules are one of your problems, why not add more 
muscle to your motors by changing over to Class “H” insulated equipment? 
Most of the leading rewind shops now offer Class "'H” Insulation thade with 

Dow Corning Silicones. Talk to the people who rebuild your motors — 


or call our nearest branch office. There’s a specialist in Atlonta 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


Dallas 
DOW CORNING Stow York 


SETHI La Los Angeles 


Was’ ngton, D C. 


Silicone Insulation there to help you. 







*WANT PROOF? Write for Dow Corning Data Sheet O-14 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canad 
In England: Midland Silicone: 


THE Ixon Act 


td., Toronto 
& London 
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0 . —_——— Special Report io 


The steel industry is already on 
the short end in its contract dis- 
pute with the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO). Each day with- 
out a settlement puts the industry 
leeper into the hole. 

A little matter of retroactivity 
is working against the producers. 

The union insists that any set- 
tment “shall be fully retroac- 
tive’ to the expiration date of 





existing agreements, which, with 
y exceptions, is last Jan. 1. It 
made this a condition of its de- 
sion last Jan. 4 to forego a strike 
the absence of a new contract 
nding outcome of recently-con- 
ided hearings before a special 
inel of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 
[he union is not likely to waive 
his position since it was dictated 
i special international conven- 
1 at Atlantic City. 
lt is a foregone conclusion that 
WSB will recommend a wage in- 
ease for the steel workers. Re- 
gardless of the amount, the steel 
mpanies will suffer since higher 
es could not be retroactive. 


What Union Wants—Betting in 
the industry is that WSB will 
Ke a recommendation accept- 
‘eto the union. No one expects 
‘he steel workers will get every- 
‘ing they ask—not even the 
n. The USW will complain 
the recommendation but 


ll accept it. 

‘he question of continued op- 

tions in the industry will then 
d “up to the producers. And there 
ny © several issues that could 
a, mpt the producers to reject the 
pon, : ‘“Ommendation and risk a strike. 
a. These issues include: (1) Price 
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relief, (2) union shop, and (8) 
guaranteed annual wage. 

On prices the industry is united 
on the position that it must have 
relief sufficient to offset cost of 
new contract terms. And at the 
moment it appears that Washing- 





Phil Murray .. . He grabbed the headlines. 


ton is in no mood to go along with 
this stand. ‘“‘Leaks’” from the cap- 
ital center around $3 per ton. This 
will not be enough. 

There is a division of opinion in 
the industry on the union shop. 
The larger producers oppose it 
strongly—on principle. They par- 
ticularly dislike the idea of a gov- 
ernment-dictated union shop. A 
recent WSB recommendation of a 
union shop in a railroad dispute 
gives the industry no grounds for 
optimism on this score. 

But industry members will put 
up an unrelenting struggle within 
the Wage Stabilization Board 
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# News Section 


STEEL: Settlement Stall Hurts Industry 


Holds short end of contract. . . Union insists on retroactive 
settlement to Jan. 1... Steel gets deeper into hole ... What 
issues could force industry to risk strike—By J. 8. Delaney. 


when it gets around to making rec- 
ommendations for or against the 
union shop. (See p. 75.) If union 
and public factions of the WSB 
forget that the American worker 
should have the inalienable right 
to choose whether he will or won’t 
join a union, then industry mem- 
bers will be outvoted. 


Annual Wage — The producers 
are more hopeful on the guaran- 
teed annual wage. They feel they 
have convinced the panel the in- 
dustry is not ready for such a 
drastic development. At least not 
in the form proposed by the union. 

Industry leaders feel they pre- 
sented a good case before the 
panel. They lost the headlines to 
Philip Murray, USW president, but 
believe their testimony, though 
voluminous, was good enough to 
make an impression. They are 
far less discouraged than they 
were in 1949 after arguing their 
case against pensions, which they 
lost. 

The steel wage dispute is slated 
to move a step closer to final set- 
tlement this week with transfer 
of major issues from the industry- 
labor-public study panel to the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

Nathan P. Feinsinger, WSB 
chairman, says he expects the 
1814¢ per hr demand of the United 
Steel Workers (CIO) to be one of 
the first issues WSB will consider. 

Other issues will be handled 
‘as separate chunks,” as Fein- 
singer puts it, as they are relayed 
from the panel to the board. He 
predicts speedier actions to result 
from the piecemeal handling. 

WSB’s final 
will be held up until all of the 
issues have been studied, Fein- 


recommendations 


singer says. 

WSB is “prepared to take up the 
report promptly and to proceed to 
formulate its recommendations 
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Labor 


with the maximum speed consis- 
tent with the discharge of its 
other duties,” the chairman states. 


The union last week set a new 
strike deadline of Mar. 24 to per- 
mit consideration of the WSB rec- 
ommendation, expected in about 2 
weeks. But Mr. Murray emphasized 
that this would be the final post- 
ponement of the strike. 


Satisfies Taft-Hartley——-Further- 
more Mr. Murray said he believed 
the union through its second strike 
postponement has satisfied provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act for 
an 80-day cooling-off period before 
a walkout. At expiration of the 
new deadline the union will have 
held off for 83 days dating from 
Jan. 1 when most agreements 
expired, 

Thus the government would not 
be justified in seeking an injunc- 
tion against a strike. 

Some industry industrial rela- 


tions executives said the President 
could still declare a national emer- 
gency and obtain an injunction if 
a strike occurs or is threatened on 
Mar. 24. When the time comes there 
probably will be a hot battle on 
this issue. Other industry observers 
believe that Mr. Murray’s position 
is tenable. 


While Mr. Murray is invested 
with authority to call a strike, he 
probably will meet again with his 
170-man Wage Policy Committee 
before doing so. He also indicated 
possibility of another extension 
should that be necessary to reduce 
WSB recommendations to a work- 
able formula. 

At last week’s meeting the Wage 
Policy group reiterated the union’s 
position that any settlement terms 
must be retroactive to Jan. 1. 


WSB hearings in the dispute be- 
tween the union and aluminum 
producers will open in Washington 
Mar. 3. 


STEEL: Finished Shipments Down in December 
As Reported to the American Iron & Steel Institute 


CURRENT MONTH 


TO DATE THIS YEAR 


——— een 


STEEL 
PRODUCTS Stain- 
Carbon Alloy less Total 

Ingots 99,205 22,990 2,053 124,248 
Blooms, slabs, billets, 

tube rounds, sheet 

DC iscccennde 137,255 49,675 1,641 188,571 
Skelp aan 11,510 ; 11,510 
Wire rods ; 60,824 1,140 456 62,420 
Structurals 405,825 3,201 1 409,027 
Steel piling 32,073 32,073 
Plates 674,957 31,075 2,002 708,034 
Rails— standard 137,637 kes 137,643 
Rails— all other 8,059 : 8,061 
Joint bars 10,177 10,177 
Tie plates 36,255 36,255 
Track spikes 10,736 10,736 
Wheels 29,336 ‘ 29,342 
Axles 15,953 16,062 
Bars— hot rolled ; 553,475 . 748 010 
Bars—reinforcing 162,167 ; 162,167 
Bars— cold finished 129,693 . } 159,443 
Tool steel 3,013 : 13,779 
Standard pipe 237,078 237,149 
Oil country goods 155,525 ' 170,836 
Line pipe ; 257,685 E 257,719 
Mech. tubing 53,222 ’ 77,105 
Pressure tubing 28,997 J 33,947 
Wire— drawn 242,509 , 249,472 
Wire— nails, staples 68,034 ; 68,034 
Wire— barbed, twisted 21,979 21,979 
Wire— woven fence 29,897 ; 29,897 
Wire bale ties 9,082 9,082 
Black plate 112,840 112,840 
Tin & terne plate 

hot dipped 110,719 . 110,719 
Tin plate electrolytic 240,955 240,955 
Sheets— hot rolled 564,987 19,888 2,833 587,708 
Sheets—cold rolled 745,875 6,843 11,382 764,100 
Sheets— galvanized 145,071 i . 145,071 
Sheets— other coated 20,436 ; “* 20,436 
Sheets— enameling 17,524 ‘ 17,524 
Electrical sheets, strip 7,356 47,893 55,249 
Strip— hot rolled 176,394 2,768 821 179,983 
Strip— cold rolled 138,439 2305 12,998 153,742 


TOTAL 5,902,754 462,763 45,588 6,411,105 


Pct of Fet of 
Total Total 
Ship- § Ship- 
ments Carbon Alloy Total ments 

1.9 1,049,827 246,698 1,315,846 1.7 


"1,645,483 575,897 
152,474 ae 
826,267 16,121 

*4,858,678 63,219 
399,073 Sate 

7,499,321 393,219 

1,698,880 162 

120,662 53 

132,173 usin 

445,932 
158,406 
396,383 
220,402 
*6,603,655 
1,900,125 
1,556,740 
33,658 
2,931,831 
1,685,809 
3,185,944 
674,891 
295,243 
3,136,657 
864,803 
237,803 
416,704 
110,407 
1,076,296 


*1,628,562 
*2,887,129 
7,837,486 294,662 
9,421,051 111,846 
1,984,054 907 
257,195 ‘ 
182,187 
134,524 623,337 
2,160,726 38,176 
1,856,055 28,658 


100.0 72,663,497 5,725,943 539,510 *78,928,950 100.0 


*2,239,747 
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During 1950 the companies included above represented 99.0 pct of the total output of finished rolled steel products as 


reported to the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
* Revised. 
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Productivity Held to ‘50 Leyels 


Productivity in most manufy 
turing plants remained on the 
same level as 1950 in spite of the 
psychological effect Korean host). 
ities might have had on labor jp. 
centive. 

Manufacturing companies gy. 
veyed by the National Industria) 
Conference Board reported tha 
employees have been working at ; 
peak level but that this has beep 
offset by deterrents such as labor 
inexperience, shifts to defense 
products, and material shortages. 

While cooperation by the labor 
force and unions toward increas- 
ing productivity is generally cop- 
sidered good, labor appears not to 
differentiate between defense and 
civilian work. 

The survey shows that produe- 
tivity varied from rises as high as 
38 pet above the level of June, 
1950, to declines of as much as 12 
pet. The influx of inexperienced 
help, material restrictions, and 
starts and stops in production be- 
cause of design changes were re- 
sponsible for most declines 


Distress Employment Areas Nam 

U. S. Department of Labor has 
certified 23 geographic areas as 
eligible to receive government con- 
tracts because of excessive unem- 
ployment. 

The areas certified are: 

Major areas (areas with at least 
one central city with a population 
of 50,000 or more)—New York; 
Detroit, Providence; Wilkes-Barre: 
Hazleton, Pa.; Grand Rapids and 
Flint, Mich.; Altoona, Pa.; Brock 
ton and Loweil, Mass.; 

City, N. J.; Asheville, N. C.; Man- 
chester, N. H.; Terre Haute, Ind; 
and Laredo, Tex. 

Smaller areas: Pottsville, Pa: 
Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frani- 
fort, Ill. (formerly classified 
Crab Orchard, IIl.); Uniontow 
Connellsville, Pa.; Cumberland, 
Md.; and Vincennes, Ind. 

Labor Department says all of 
areas certified have 6 pct unem 
ployment, or anticipate such an uw 
employment level within the next 
2 to 4 months. 
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__— Management 


SALARIES: Top Men 


Get Deepest Bite 


Purchasing power of top executives is 59 pct under 1939... 
Their $59,000 average salary is worth $18,000 by ‘39 stand- 
ards ... White collar and hourly workers hold their own. 


No, it’s not yet necessary to set 
yp a charitable fund for poor top 
executives—but in terms of pur- 
chasing power the leaders of indus- 
try are making 59 pet less today 
than in the golden days of 1939. 


Layer after layer of new and 
higher taxes hand in hand with the 
sheer rise in the cost of living dur- 
ing that 11-year period have more 
than offset the scanty 35 pct in- 
actual dollars earned, 
n salary, claims Arch Patton of 
McKinsey & Co., management con- 


sultants. 


crease in 


Result of Survey—This informa- 
tion is based on a survey of 41 large 
companies in a dozen important in- 
dustries. The top management 
evel was defined as the highest 
paid, averaging about $59,300 per 
year in 1950, and constituting one- 
tenth of 1 pet of employees. Other 
working classes fared better in 
holding the line against encroach- 


ments of a free-spending, tax-rid- 
den economy. 

Middle management, the next 
highest paid group, comprising 
nine-tenths of 1 pet of hired peo- 
ple, showed a 45 pet jump in gross 
income over ’39—but this was a 
purchasing power skid of 40 pct. 


Salary Trend 


Avge. Pay Pct Increase 
1950 1950 over 1939 


Top management $59,300 35 pct 
Middle management 15,200 45 
Supervisory employees 5,500 83 
Non-exempt employees 3,400 106 





In 1950 this group averaged earn- 
ings of $15,200 per year. 

The larger foreman (super- 
visory) group gained 83 pct in 
gross salary—but lost 13 pct in 
purchasing power while earning 
$5500 in 1950. White collar and 
hourly employees received pay rises 
since 1989 averaging 106 pct. They 





were able to do a little better than 
hold their own against high prices 
and taxes, registering a 3 pct in- 
crease in purchasing power over 
1939. Since income of the latter 
group did not consider overtime, 
its gain was probably higher. 


How Steel Fared—In the Mc- 
Kinsey survey roundup were three 
large steel companies. On the basis 
of their reports it was determined 
that top and middle executive com- 
pensation in 1950 was slightly un- 
der that of the rest of the 41 com- 
panies. Yet the sharpest increases 
were made by these two steel indus- 
try categories since 1939, especially 
among top men. 

Salaries and increases of super- 
visory and white collar and hourly 
workers in the three steel indus- 
tries surveyed held to the general 
industry level. 

Top management’s average salary 
of $59,300 per annum in 1950 is a 
shadow of itself in 1939 when the 
assault of higher taxes and rising 
cost of living is considered, Mr. 
Patton reports. Its purchasing 
power is equivalent to only $18,000 
in 1939 terms. 

Perhaps top management has not 
had to hock its Cadillacs but it 
hasn’t been buying many yachts. 





Compensation vs. Purchasing Power: 1939-1950 


PERCENT 
INCREASE 
120 
Increase in Gross 
Compensation 
100 
ale 
60> 
40> 83% 
20> 
35% 
TOP MIDDLE SUPERVISORY 
MANAGEMENT MANAGEMENT EMPLOYEES 
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PERCENT 

CHANGE 

+10> 
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-10> 

-20 

-30> 

-40> 

-5S0F 

-60> 

TOP 

NON-EXEMPT MANAGEMENT 
SUPERVISED -70> 
EMPLOYEES 


+3% 
NON-EXEMPT | 
-13% SUPERVISED 
EMPLOYEES 
i 
SUPERVISORY 
EMPLOYEES 


Decline in 


Purchasing Power 
WIDDLE 


MANAGENENT 


Based On Revenue Acts 
Of 1938 And 195] 
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Manufacturing ——\— 


BUSINESS: The Big Boom Has Lulls 


Retail shelves still groaning . . . Demand stays put... . Big 
boom's in capital goods, heavy industry ... What's happening 
to inventory, hardware, and purchasing—8y W. V. Packard. 


The experts who have been pre- 
dicting consumer goods shortages 
ever since Korea will probably be 
right eventually—but who can say 
when? More than a year and a 
half later retail shelves are groan- 
ing under their load of goods. And 
manufacturers in many lines are 
having a hard time selling to in- 
ventory-conscious customers. Still 
faced with a wide choice of mer- 
chandise, consumers are in no 
hurry to part with their cash. 

Thus, we find a number of busi- 
ness vacuums in the middle of the 
boom is 


Many 


big boom. So far the 
largely in capital goods. 


consumer goods industries are 
dragging their feet, a fact which 
can not be blamed entirely on con- 
trols shackles. 

Postwar expansion in some basic 
lines (steel for example) was 
largely aimed at meeting pent-up 
demand for civilian goods. Now 
the boom has gone the other way. 
That partly explains why heavy 
products (plates, structurals) are 
in very tight supply, while light 
products (tubing, strip, wire) are 
The 


course, are defense and controls. 


easier. biggest factors, of 


from defense - capital 


expansion, 


Aside 
goods business’ has 
been much quieter in 1952 than 
had been expected. The year came 
in like a lamb, still shows no sign 
of roaring. Here’s how it looks: 
Retail Sales—Volume has been 
disappointing. 
to pile up. 
have even failed to stir a buying 
mood, as consumers wait for still 
better Merchandisers 
still hopefully predict a 
surge, but they are unsure about 
they’ve found 
the buying public tricky to figure. 


Savings continue 


Some price declines 


bargains. 
buying 


when and how big 


Inventories Stores and ware- 


houses are loaded. Expected short- 
ages of appliances have not de- 
veloped. Refrigerators, television, 
dishwashers and some others are 
wobbly. Efforts are 
being made to move these sluggish 
with promotion 
and selling campaigns which have 


extremely 


stocks intensive 


gained considerable emphasis. 


Hardware—Stocks are plentiful. 
There has been some upgrading 
of lines, but the complete price 
range is generally available. Lack 
of nickel and copper has pinched 
in a few though product 
shortages haven’t resulted. Alter- 
nate materials or lines of mer- 
chandise have filled in the gap. 
Handtools are abundant, with low 
cost foreign entries showing up 
in greater quantities. You still 
have a fairly wide choice of power 


spots, 


mowers. 

Now, the when 
buy more metal hardware goods is 
approaching. But dealers and job- 
bers are thinking in terms of mer- 
chandising, rather than shortages. 


season people 


PLUMBING 
BATHTUB 
co 


<s HIPPINGS 





"Federal Trade Commission says they must 
be sold as advertised." 


ee 


There is still quite a bit of inver, 
tory speculation, although tighter 
commercial credit js acting ’ 
curb it. 

Industrial Purchasing — [pyo». 
tories are heavy but unbalanced 
Purchasing agents have turned 
cautious. Government restrictions 
have forced some to pare their 
buying. Many firms are over per: 
mitted limits on some materia|— 
at the same time other items ar 
in such short supply as to slow 
production. 

Retail sales will pick up this 
spring, and they’ll probably carry 
on at a fairly high level. But cop. 
sumers won’t be rushed into byy. 
ing, nor will they pick the bulging 
shelves clean. 

Spring is a time for buying 
Autos, hardware, tools, farm in. 
plements, houses, and many other 
consumer durables always ell 
faster then. So the next 3 months 
should give you a pretty good line 
on how good 1952 will be. If autos 
and farm implements are sold ou 
early, shortage psychology ma 
spread to other lines. But, right 
now, consumers aren’t impressed 


Basic Expansion—The boom in 
capital goods is pretty well se 
Basic industrial 
under a full head of steam, will 
continue at a fast pace. 
of this group are metals, power 
plants, machine tools, and indus 
trial plants. Behind them is 4 
waiting line of 
roads, hospitals, schools. Heavy 
industry will be busy for a long 
time. 

Much of the boom talk is baset 
on these growth factors. Probabl 
not enough attention has bee 
given to softness in many lines of 
consumer goods. Both are impor 
tant in gaging business trends. I 
capital expansion and defense bus 


+hon 


expansion, nou 


Bulwarks 


public works 


iness spur consumer buying 
we'll see a boom in every sens 
the word. Meanwhile, there'll ® 
economic soft 
sternly test many firms, regardless 
of the big words used to desert 
our burgeoning econom) 
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Manufacturing 


‘anf How Home Made 


tighter 


“or oll X-Ray Outfit Works 


rown X-ray inspector 


Inven. : valuable measuring 


alance l. tow chi king the gage size of 


choot and strip steel. Developed by 
» A. 0. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
device utilizes an X-ray ma- 
a fluorescent screen, and a 
slenium photoelectric cell. 
Roentgen rays, passing through 


ateria| 
tems are 


to gs] 


ving sheet of steel, strike a 
rescing screen. This, in con- 
Up this erting the X-rays into visible 
ly carr light, indicates by minute changes 
But con- - 


——$—$—$—————————————————————— 


Fan motor cooling X-ray tube. 
Meter to register thickness of stock 
being inspected. 
Meter relay with indicator light. 

4, X-ray tube control cabinet. 
High voltage transformer for X-ray 
tube 
Power transformers. 
Power conveyor that moves the strips 
through the machine. 


X-ray tube housing. 


Fluorescent screen and photoelectric 
cell, not visible in the pictures. 


Photoelectric cell amplifier cabinet. 


ee 


‘ightness the thickness of the 
steel that is passing between X-ray 
irce and the fluorescent screen. 
relative changes in the 
1's brightness are picked up 
photoelectric cell. A cali- 
meter indicates whether 

s within tolerances. 


Light—In the A. O. Smith 
n, tolerance limits are 
ted on the cell meter, telling 
ctor at once whether a 
rea of the strip is exceed- 
lowed tolerances. To further 
operation, A. O. Smith 
have added a red light 
matically gives the alarm 

t comes through. 
nspector” is a home- 
pliance, put together by 
epartments. Despite its 
casual origin, the com- 
e allows a 5-man crew 
nuch in a half shift as 
eter-equipped inspectors 

one shift. 











Production 


TV Plant Tour: 


Foote Mineral and RCA show plant 
activities the comfortable way. 


The painless plant tour is the 
latest word in stockholders’ meet- 
ings. Foote Mineral Co. tried a 
television trip through its various 
plants in different parts of the 
country to acquaint stockholders 
and the press with its diversified 
doings. Radio Corp. of America 
supplied the sending and receiving 
apparatus. 

This method of showing facilities 
certainly shoe leather and 
gives insight into many more facets 
of a company’s operations than a 
normal tour would. 


Saves 


17-in. receivers 
were placed around the cafeteria 
of the company’s Exton, Pa., plant 
where the meeting was held. Four 
image orthicon field cameras were 
spaced about Foote property to 
show actual production or process- 
ing of various products. 


An even dozen 


Show Lithium Processing— 
While the actual discussions of 
plant operations seemed a bit 
strained and amateurish, this only 
added a bit of humor to the show 
and forced home the idea that these 
were really production men talking, 
not hired actors. 

First act showed the processing 
of African lepidolite (lithium) ore. 
This mineral is used in special glass 
for televison tubes and in the man- 
ufacture of lubricants, 
and air conditioning 


ceramics 
equipment. 
Next, viewers saw a homemade film 
on quarrying and 
spodumene at Kings Mountain, 
N. C. Lithium salts are obtained 
from this raw material. 

Act three took place again at 
Exton where further lithium proc- 
essing and pilot plant operations 
were televised. Zirconium then took 
over the spotlight and the audience 
saw just how this metal is pro- 
duced. They also were told of some 
of its unique characteristics. Be- 


processing of 


sides good corrosion resistance and 
ratio, the “new” 
metal has low neutron absorption 
making it valuable for atomic en- 


strength-weight 


ergy work and a high gas absorp- 
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tion factor which is used for in- 
creasing vacuum in vacuum tubes. 
The final was a tour of facilities 
for processing welding electrode 
coating materials, the company’s 
main bread and butter operation. 


Spur Michigan Copper Output 

New action to spur the produc- 
tion of copper in the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan is about to be 
taken by the federal government 
in a “guaranteed market” contract 
with the White Pines Mining Co. 

Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency has agreed to guarantee 
purchase of $28,665,000 worth of 
copper over a 10-year period if the 
metal cannot be marketed at profit- 
able prices. The new contract is 
in addition to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. loan for mine de- 
velopment. 

The guaranteed government pur- 
chase becomes effective only in the 
event the company is unable to find 
purchasers at a special premium 
price of 25%4¢ a lb. 

Proposals are under considera- 
tion to open new high-cost mines 
and dewater and reactivate the 
flooded mines of Calumet and Hecla 
Copper Co., near Calmuet. National 
Production Authority so far has 
refused to approve this proposal. 
Sen. Blair Moody, D., Mich., is 
urging reconsiderafion. 





NEW SOURCE: Titanium is now in limited 
production at Henderson, Nev., in a plant 
built during World War Il to turn out 
magnesium. A chunk of the sponge-like 
Titanium metal that will be cast into ingots 
is being examined by G. W. Llewellyn of H. 
K. Ferguson Co. and R. P. Smith, plant man- 
ager for Titanium Metals Corp. of America. 


Users Attend Heating Conferencs 


The first American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers conference oy, 
induction and dielectric heating was 
held in Cleveland last week unde, 
the sponsorship of an AIEE gy). 
committee on heating and th 
Cleveland chapter of the societ; 
Over 350 persons from all sections 
of the country representing equip- 
ment manufacturers, users, an¢ 
power companies attended the 2-da, 
sessions at the Carter Hotel. _ 

Purpose of the conference was 
to explore developments and possi- 
bilities of induction and dielectric 
heating for industry. Users from 
a wide variety of industries had 
previously attended technical 
meetings in their own respective 
fields, but they had never before 
gathered to discuss problems jy 
this particular phase of their op- 
erations. Over one-third of those 
attending were users. It was 
hoped from this well-attended con- 
ference that such a meeting would 
become an annual feature of 
AIEE. 


We'll Have Enough Refractories 


Production of refractories is 
now such that there will be n 
trouble in meeting future demands 
of the expanding steel and other 
industries. 

This is the joint opinion of the 
National Production Authority 
and the refractories industry a0: 
visory committee after going over 
the situation at a recent meeting 

Since late 1950, certificates o! 
necessity involving $57 million 
worth of expansion have been 
granted the industry. It is est 
mated that industry capacity wil 
have been increased by up to 4 
pet over 1948 when the preset 
expansion program is completed 


GM Suggestion Plan Sets Record 
The General Motors Employe 
Suggestion Plan brought a record 
140,830 ideas from employees dur 
ing the year ended Dec. 31, 1951 
Nearly one-fifth—30,758 sugge* 


tions—were accepted. [or these 


GM paid its workers $1,516,589 


THE Inon Act 
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International 


JAPAN: Its Plants Want Our Business 


Welcome mat is out for U. S. orders, tech help . . . Japanese 
feei they can sell us machine tools, sub-assemblies, castings, 
etc... . Facts on procurement, what's available—8y 7. Metaxas. 


Japan has the welcome mat out 
for an American invasion—of de- 
fense orders from American indus- 
try, technical cooperation, and 
patent privileges to manufacture 
industrial equipment. Japanese in- 
Justrialists don’t like it but their 
conomy is hypersensitive to the 
bursts and lulls of the Korean 
Var. Gunfire from across the Sea 
f Japan was a hypo of adrenalin 
to the island’s depressed indus- 
tries but the protracted peace 
talks and the consequent holding 
war is now a bludgeon. 

International Industrial Consul- 
tants, four American engineers 
who set up headquarters in Toyko 
and Osaka (Box 1671, Baltimore 

Md.) on discharge from the 
Army, told THE IRON AGE that the 
Japanese want to offer their in- 
dustrial services. Businessmen 
there know of the production traps 
of a few specific shortages that 
exist in America. They know they 
have some of the materials and 
industrial capacity we need. And 
they don’t like their dangerous re- 
liance on the nearby war. 


Napalm Acres— For instance, 
acres of napalm aircraft tanks 
were at latest reports stacked 
across neat Japanese countryside. 
Air Force contract tempo, timed 
to full-seale mayhem, was dislo- 
cated by the Korean change of 
pace. The tanks, many made in 
Japan, were therefore accumu- 
lating. 

Peace talks meant hastily can- 
celled contracts for Japan’s in- 
custry. It had built thousands of 
trucks to American ordnance spec- 


Snot 


‘ications, countless napalm tanks, 


she 2g nitaw ; 
oes, uniforms for Occupation 
authorities. 

. Industrial Consultants claim 
eapan can deliver a variety of 


Products that are short in the U. S. 
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It can ship complete machine 
tools, either standards or special 
purpose. Japan can take subcon- 
tracts for machine tool compo- 
nents. It can deliver steel, iron, 
alloy, and nonferrous castings in 
weights from half a pound to 60 
tons—and delivery dates vary 
from 60 to 90 days, it’s claimed. 
There is idle tool and die capac- 
ity in Japan. Aluminum forging 
and casting facilities will permit 
acceptance of substantial U. S. busi- 
ness, Industrial Consultants say. 


Nickel from India—Japan is get- 
ting regular shipments of nickel 
ore from India. It can offer some 
steel products containing nickel, 
chrome, molybdenum. Industrial 
Consultants mention as possibili- 
ties rolls for rolling mills, plates, 
crushers for ceramic industries, 
high chrome content pipe flanges, 
acid-proof stainless steels. 

But Japan does not want to ship 
out its alloys in commercially pure 
form. Costs of electric power to 
produce these alloys have pound- 
ed to new highs, and manu- 
facturers feel that these exports 
would not be economical for either 
party. But if Japanese manufac- 
turing facilities were turned loose 
on the strategic raw materials, low 
cost operations could overcome 
high power costs and make the 
price right. 

Japan’s machine tool builders 
are particularly anxious to receive 
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"| don't care if you are training to be a 
foreman. Stop pussy-footing up behind me." 


American orders for large and 
small special purpose machine 
tools made to U. S. specs. Indus- 
trial Consultants say delivery on 
standard tools runs about 5 
months and the price level ranges 
from 10 to 20 pct below the Ameri- 
can. A 3-ft radial drill press de- 
livered to New York, duty and 
freight paid, sells for $8500. A 
similar American tool sells for 
$11,000. 

Japan is not ignorant of the in- 
ternational legend of _ inferior 
quality that accompanies its goods. 
Much of this disrepute arose from 
exporting easily-broken trinkets 
which Japan, produced in prodig- 
ious amounts. But quality control 
today has an invigorated emphasis 
in Japan. 

The government realized that 
the poor quality label must be 
erased and now government in- 
spection teams check, approve, or 
reject products on their way to 
world markets. 

If mimicry is the highest form 
of compliment then the Japanese 
have been charting a close course 
in the wake of American tech- 
nology. Now that the hate-mongers 
are no longer in power that unbe- 
lievable respect for American in- 
dustry has returned. 


American Help—Under Occupa- 
tion, Japan has been visited by 
top American industrial experts as 
part of the frankly paternalistic 
policy that the conquered nation 
is both our Asian bastion against 
the Reds and our responsibility. 
Occupation feeling is that we can’t 
accept the benefit without taking 
on the task. 

Japanese industry, through our 
experts, has been reintroduced to 
the American way with machines. 
Now, Japanese manufacturers are 
trying to set up working agree- 
ments with their American coun- 
terparts to make some of the ma- 
chines they don’t have the dollar 
power to buy. One Japanese manu- 
facturer seeking such an arrange- 
ment invited a visit of American 
engineers to see that his produc- 
tion travelled the right track. He 
offered to pay all expenses. 
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— — —_ Controls 


QUOTAS: More Relaxation Seen 


Pressures for decontrol grow but officials still skeptical on 
supplies . . . Defense expansion still gets priority ... NPA 
boosts minor civilian goods allotments—8y A. K. Rannells. 


Pressures for decontrol are in- 
creasing. And there are signs 
that the line of regulation is 
cracking, although control officials 
are still skeptical of plentiful sup- 
plies of controlled materials for 
months to come. This is particu- 
larly true of aluminum and copper. 

It is significant, however, that 
plans for additional limitation, 
conservation and similar orders 
are being pushed into the back- 
ground and more talk is being 
heard of “relaxation.” 

A more concrete sign is the fact 
that the apparent softening mar- 
ket for some types of steel is being 
recognized by National Produc- 
tion Authority to the extent that 
head man Henry Fowler says the 
agency now stands ready to con- 
sider requests for increased sec- 
ond quarter allocations—if the ap- 
plications do not ask for more 
aluminum or copper. 


More Steel—It was indicated 
that the supplemental allotments 
under these conditions might in- 
clude sheet, strip, some wire prod- 
ucts, and even light plate and 
light structurals. 

But the promise of softened mar- 
kets for steel has not changed the 
picture insofar as the expansion 
program is concerned, Defense 
Production Administrator Fleisch- 
mann says. Materials to complete 
and equip authorized plants will 
continue to get priority. 

Meanwhile, late last week, NPA 
announced a revision of controlled 
materials allotment schedules for 
production of civilian consumer 
goods (except automobiles). 

Roughly, NPA has pulled down 
slightly aluminum and copper al- 
location levels for the more essen- 
tial types of goods such as refrig- 
erators, washing machines, etc., in 
order to boost allocations for the 


“less essential” goods such as 
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metal furniture, venetian blinds, 
athletic goods, and jewelry. 


Stay Open — Mr. Fowler says 
this action will keep thousands of 
manufacturers from having to 
close their doors. They had pre- 
viously been getting about 10 pct 
of copper requirements and up to 
perhaps 20 pct of aluminum. Re- 
duction in the other goods to make 
the more nearly-balanced level 
amounted to 5 pet. 

Under this new formula, manu- 
facturers will still get 50 pct of 
base-period steel. Those in the 
more essential class generally will 
get 30 pct of brass mill, copper 
foundry, and aluminum products 
and 35 pet of copper wire mill 
base. Less essential goods will 
also be allowed generally the 30 
pet of copper and brass, but only 
25 pet of aluminum. 

Mr. Fowler says that while this 
represents roughly a cutback of 
14 pet for appliances and house- 
hold goods, he believes the reduced 
production will be less than 10 pet. 

And in any event, he does not 
look for shortages because a study 
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“It's not as bad as it looks, Joe. He's 
smarter than the mail boy who quit." 


indicates a good reserve supply of 
finished goods at inventory level 
to meet demand until the thir 
quarter, when allotments might | 
increased. 


ye 


Industry Controls This Week 


Teflon—Allocation control ended by 
revocation of Sched. 2, M-45. 


Zinc—Amend. 5, CPR 60, allows 
manufacturers of zinc base die cast. 
ings to add to their metal costs as 
much as 2¢ per lb of zine conten; 
metals used. 


Second Quarter CMP Allotments 


Second quarter allotments of 
Controlled Materials Plan metals 
are shown in the following tables 
They are listed by product 
terms of percentage of the pre. 
Korean base period consumption 
usually an average quarter of the 
first half of 1950. Carbon and 
steel allotments in all cases are 
set at 50 pct and are not includ 
in the table. 


Copper Brass 
Mill Products 
opper Wire 
Mill Products 
er Foundry 


Product 


Cc 


Mops & dusters, h. h. 

Canvas products "- 

Milk bottle crates (alum) 

Frames for pictures, mirrors 

Wood household furniture 
(except upholstered) 

Wood household furniture 
(upholstered) ‘ 

Metal household furniture 

Metal office furniture . 

Public building furniture. . 

Metal partitions, enclosures 

Cases, cabinets and counters 

Metal screen doors, windows 

Metal storm sash 

Window shades, accessories 

Venetian blinds 

Restaurant furniture 

Luggage 

Handbags 

Flat glass 

Pottery——N. 

Abrasive products (scouring 
pads) ish 

Insulation, aluminum 
powder 

Tumblers and thin-wall con- 
tainers (aluminum) 

Tinware, cooking, heating 
(except cans) 

Cutlery 

Razors and blades . ¥ 

Furniture and cabinet hard- 
ware 

Vacuum jugs . 

Fireplace equipment ... 

Radio hardware 

Luggage hardware .. ‘ 

Shower doors and sprinklers 30 

Domestic cooking stoves 
(non-electric) 

Ladders, metal, domestic 

Shutters 


Store fronts 
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TOOL SERVICE RECORD 
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abrasive cutting 


TOTAL TOOL MAINTENANCE 
AND REPAIR COSTS 


April 1950— 
January 1952 


In April, 1950, a Buckeye vertical sander was purchased for use in the shop 
of a leading textile plant. The tool was chosen for its greater power output 
and for its adaptability to a wide variety of grinding and sanding jobs. 

By January, 1952, this Buckeye sander proved to have still another ad- 
vantage: In twenty months of continuous service, not one cent had been spent 
for tool repairs! 

The Master Mechanic has just bought a second Buckeye sander, chiefly 
because: ‘If two jobs requiring the use of a sander are in process at the 
same time, the men prefer to wait until the Buckeye tool is available."’ 

Still not using Buckeye tools in your plant? You could be missing out on 
real savings, on production costs as well as maintenance. It will cost you 


nothing to try Buckeye—on your own job—without any obligation. 


| Buckeye ‘ ['ools 
CORPORATION 


DIVISION 11 * DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Portable Air 
and Electric tools 
for Industry 


IN CANADA: Joy Manufacturing Co. (Canada) Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
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ARCOS Low Hydrogen Electrodes weld high tensile 
steel with savings in chromium and nickel 


Time and service have proved the effectiveness of welding 
high tensile steel with Low Hydrogen Electrodes. And today’s 
heavy demands for freeing critical alloys make their use 
more timely than ever before. 

First developed in 1942, Arcos Low Hydrogen Electrodes 
are subjected to the same rigid quality controls as applied to 
its Stainless. That's your assurance of uniform, high quality 
weld metal for use on armor and other commercial applica- 





ARCOS 
LOW HYDROGEN 
ELECTRODES 


Tensilend 70 
Tensilend 100 


Tensilend 120 
Manganend 1M 
Manganend 2M 
Nickend 2 
Chromend 1M 
Chromend 2M 


tions. It means sound, dependable welds on every job, every 
time. Arcos offers the most complete selection of Low Hydro- 
gen Electrodes in the field. 





ARCOS CORPORATION . 1500 South 50th St., Philadelphia 43, Penna. 






Write for new booklet ‘‘The ABC’s 
Go »f Welding High Tensile Steels’’ 


RCC 


Specialists in Stainless, Low Hydrogen and Non-ferrous tlectrodes 
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—Controls . 


House Trailer Allocations Fixeg 


Controlled - materials allocations 
to the house trailer industry should 
permit the first-half output for 
1952 to reach about 27,000 vehicles, 
National Production Authority 
sources said last week. 

NPA has allocated 20,943 tong of 
carbon steel, 3,581,000 Ib of alumi- 
num, 193,000 lb of brass mill prod- 
ucts, and 145,781 Ib of copper wire 
to the industry for use during the 
first six months. 

This is about 25 pct less than the 
industry wants. Representatives 
of the trailer coach manufacturers 
recently told NPA that in view of 
demands for coaches for housing 
of service people and defense work- 
ers, the minimum production volume 
should be no less than 17,000 units 
per quarter. 

Industry spokesmen say that 93 
pet of current production is going 
for emergency defense and military 
housing. 


Zinc Die Casting Prices Boosted 


Manufacturers of zinc base die 
castings may add to their metal 
costs as much as 2¢ per |b of zine 
content of metals used, govern- 
ment pricers have ruled. 

This adjustment affecting ceil- 
ing prices of castings was re- 
quired because producers’ earn- 
ings are below the minimum re- 
quired by the industry earnings 
standard applied by Office of Price 
Stabilization. 

OPS authorized 
cost increases by means of Amen¢- 
ment 5, Ceiling Price Reg. 60, ef- 
fective Feb. 19. The action is an 
interim measure, applicable while 
the agency completes a study of 
the general equitability of di 
castings price ceilings. 


reflection of 


Industry Opinion Asked on Forms 

Industry opinion will be tested 
by Office of Price Stabilization %& 
fore the agency issues reporul 
forms to cover application for pric 
ing of new goods under : 
goods regulation now beins 

A 14-man group from the 
able goods manufacturing industr) 
has conferred with OPS officials 0! 
the proposed regulation, W 
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tions 30-34 (new com- 


replace * E ’ 
nodities) of Ceiling Price Reg. 22. 
This rep sentation will have an 
,dvance k at the reporting 
forms. 

Some members of the group told 
ricers they believed an amend- 


nent to CPR 22 would provide ade- 
ate coverage of new goods. Gen- 
erally, however, members agreed 
the proposed order would be an im- 
yrovement over Sections 30-34. 


(ut Steel for Prefab Houses 


Second-quarter allotments of 
arbon steel for prefabricated 
ousing have been reduced to 85,- 
00 tons, a drop of 18,000 tons 
‘rom first quarter. Military orders 
ist come out of this total. 

Industry members are asking 
higher allocations of cold-rolled 
strip and sheet for the third and 
fourth quarters on the basis of 
this being their peak season. 

While national production au- 
thority has made no commitments, 
ficials are expecting supplies of 
galvanized sheet to have increased 
5 pet by the beginning of the 
third quarter. 


Ease Public Building Curbs 


Start of work on 645 religious, 
municipal and community building 
projects involving an estimated 
ost of more than $218 million was 
ipproved by the National Produc- 
tion Authority last week. 

No controlled materials will be 
made available during the second 

iarter, however. But 44,000 tons 

carbon steel, 13,600 tons of 
structural steel, and 577 tons of 
pper products will be earmarked 


lor their use during the last half. 


Teflon Quota Controls Ended 


National Production Authority 
s ended allocation control over 
tetra-fluor ethylene—‘Teflon.” 
sched. 2 to M-45 revoked.) 
ed production, plus lower 
demand, made decontrol 
ssible, NPA says. 
P ly tetra-fluor ethylene is a 
moida| plastic material used in 
erature wire insulation, 
Able nectors, electronic fittings, 
dustrial gaskets. 


Febru, ry 28, 1952 
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welding results 


ARCOS Stainless Electrodes assure you quality 
weld metal—easily deposited—time after time 


You know the need today for producing sound, dependable welds 
on every job. It can mean savings in time, money and electrodes. 

Benefits like these are yours with every box of Arcos Stainless 
Electrodes you receive. For each is backed by quality control 
tests more rigid than anywhere in the industry. That's why you 
can always count on Arcos for weld metal that is chemically, 
physically, and metallurgically of the highest type. It assures 
you of improved welding performance ... more dependable 
results at lower weld costs. 


ARCOS CORPORATION ~ 1500 South 50th St., Philadelphia 43, Penna. 


WELD WITH 








IN 


Specialists in Stainless, Low Hydrogen and Non-Ferrous Electrodes 
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Hallden Machines are designed to give modern steel 
mills maximum efficiency in flattening and cutting off 
operations. They permit continuous feed of metal 
through the machine at accelerated speeds while 
maintaining precision cutting accuracy. Low center of 
gravity, rugged construction and compactness assure 
uninterrupted operation. Remember, too, that Hallden 
Shears are completely automatic. 


Take your shearing problems to Hallden, 
the shearing specialists. 


THE HALLDEN MACHINE COMPANY 
THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 


Sales Representatives 
The Wean Engineering Co., Inc., Warren, O T. E. Dodds, Pittsburgh, Pa 
W.H. A. Robertson & Co., Ltd., Bedford, England 


—Financial—_— 


SDPA Plans Small Firm Tax Aid 


Tax amortization benefits shoy! 
become more readily available ; 
small businesses under terms of , 
2-point plan outlined by Smal) pe. 
fense Plants Administration. 

The agency plan calls for a “er. 
aside” of a fair share of any pro- 
jected industrial expansion pro- 
gram, to be held for a “reasonab|e 
time for qualified small firms, | 
addition, it recommends a bet: 
guide in providing separate trea:- 
ment of applications for certif- 
cates of necessity from smal] bysi- 
nesses. 

Size of the set-aside, or reserve. 
would depend on the proportion of 
an industry’s total capacity held 
by small firms prior to June, 1950 
Another factor would be the dis. 
tribution of certificates already is. 
sued to companies. 


Size Not Cost—SDPA Chief Tel- 
ford Taylor has advanced the view 
that size of the applying firm, 
rather than cost of proposed con- 
struction, should provide a guid 
for separate treatment of applica- 
tions. He also has recommende 
that the U. S. refrain from dis 
tributing certificates of necessit 
on a first-come, first-served basis 


Crucible, Rotary List Earnings 
Net income of the Crucible Ste: 
Company of America and it sub- 


sidiaries increased from $6,511, 
000 in 1950 to $8,363,000 in 195 
after income taxes and charges 
the funded debt. 

After dividends of $5.00 p 
share on the five pet convertibl 
preferred stock, the net incom 
yielded $11.89 per share on 
574,361 shares of outstanding con 
mon stock. 

Net sales of Crucible in 19! 
were $202,868,000 compared wil 
$147,705,000 in 1950. 

Rotary Electric Steel Co. rep jos 
net earnings of $2,482,974 or $8.5 
per share. 

Income and excess prot! 
increased from $1,910,000 
to $5,015,000 during 1951. 
ment by Rotary in proper 
and equipment has increase ! 

a little over $1 million in 
nearly $10 million last ye 
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__ Petense Contracts——— 


Buying: 
Defense Dept. sets procedures for 
overseas wor procurement. 


Principal items which the mili- 
tary will buy abroad through the 
new Overseas Defense Production 
program Will be small craft and 
: ixiliary vessels, ammunition 
tems, spare parts for some com- 
hat and transport vehicles, and 
certain aircraft spare parts. 

fhe Army, Navy and Air Force 
have labelled a total of about 
$620 million for offshore procure- 
ment from fiscal year 1952 Mutual 
Security funds. This amount rep- 
resents approximately 11 pct of 
the fiscal 1952 foreign military aid 
appropriation, Defense Dept. says. 


Similar Methods — Buying will 

e performed “generally” under 

t regulations used for military 
procurement in this country. Con- 
tracts may be placed on either a 
government-to-government basis, 
or between the U. S. government 
nd individual manufacturers. 
Contractors can be European 
firms, or overseas subsidiaries of 
U.S. companies. 

Prices paid must be justifiable 
n comparison to prices for similar 
procurement in this country ac- 
cording to Defense Dept. Euro- 
pean contractors must be able to 
make delivery within stipulated 
time limits. 

The Army will act as executive 
agency for coordinating ODP pro- 
curement activities. European 
‘ommand headquarters at Heidel- 
berg will direct Army buying. 
Navy procurement will be handled 
by Navy Purchasing Office, Lon- 
con, and Air Force procurement 
by i 5. Forces, Europe, in Wies- 
paden 


bet Dock Barge Contracts 


4 B. Delong and Semco Corp., 
Panama City, Fla., is beginning 
york On an unnamed number of 
id dock barges, under terms of 
transportation corps con- 
nounting to about $15 mil- 


will be used as semi- 
piers by the corps to 
narbor operations in mov- 
itary equipment. 


nt 
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If your handling operations must be 
go—all the time—and fast’’ then investigate 
this American MonoRail Crane. With con- 
stant service at high speed, it offers the 
advantages of rugged construction, low-cost 
operation and quick installation. 


The big reason is articulated trolleys. Each 
trolley wheel carries its share of the load in 
perfect alignment with the craneway tracks. 
All possible friction is eliminated. The result 
is perfectly articulated trolley travel. Articu- 
lated trolleys permit operating speeds of 500 
feet per minute under constant service. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN C-1 


THE AMERICAN | COMPANY 


13103 ATHENS AVENUE * CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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xy BEATTY Guillotine Bar Shear for ‘‘short- 


order’ shearing of flats, squares, rounds 


without changing tools. 
BEATTY -No. 9 Guillotine Beam Punch 


tor flange and web punching of beams 
up to 30” 


~ *) ; 


ree Serewe er 
i . 
2 
= 
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rod BEATTY Horizontal Hydraulic Bulldozer 
= > for heavy forming, flanging, bending. 


BEATTY 250-ton Gap Press for forming, 
bending, flanging and pressing. 





BEATTY Spacing Table handles flange BEATTY Horizontal Multiple Punch for 
and web punching of beams without roll punching holes horizontally through a 
adjustment vertica! flange of long, wide sheets 










The experience we've gained in designing 
BEATTY hundreds of original, tailor-made machines 
makes a Beatty proposal especially valu- 


Machine & Mfg. Co. able. The six machines illustrated reflect 


° that broad experience. One of these may 


not fit your particular needs, but Beatty 
Hammond, Indiana engineers can design a machine that will. 


Why not let us have your problem to study. 


















—Defense Con racts—_ 


Contracts Reported Last Week 


Including description, 


quantity, 


dollar value, contractor and ad 


dress: 


Aircraft hardware, $704,220, 


Co., Philadelphia. 00. K. Garret, 
Parts for screwjacks, $87,670, Larr In 
, » Ine, 


Grand Rapids. 
Maintenance parts, $97,763, 


Bedford, Ohio. Pesso Products, 
Timer, camera, 450 ea., $44,653, A. 


don Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Hay. 


Drill press, $662,378, C. H. Gosiger Machiner, 


Co., Dayton. 


Spare parts, $43,758, Bendix Aviation Corp 


South Bend, Ind. 


Mise. spares, $50,000, Aircooled Motors, Inc 


, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Spare parts, 10 ea., $174,664, Gibbs Mfg. ¢ 


Research Corp., Janesville, Wis. 


True airspeed & Mach. no computer, 


Standard Coil Products Co., 
Instrument Corp., Elmhurst, N. ¥ 


$32,258 
Inc., Kollsman 


Roller bearings, $404,450, General Moto: 
7 ‘ 


Corp., Harrison, N. 


Mast, 940 ea., $200,972, Pfaff & Kenis 


Newark, N. J. 


Machinery & equip., $224,000, National | 


Casting Co., Chicago. 


Vie 


Machinery & equip., $170,640, General Motors 


Corp., Detroit. 


Wheel assy, $171,094, The Bendix Avistio, 


Corp., South Bend, Ind. 


Indicators, 3012 ea., $144,525, Sunbeam Cor; 


Chicago. 


Wheel assy, $194,957, The B. F. Goodrich ¢, 


Akron, Ohio. 


Spare parts, $50,865, Bendix Aviation Cor; 


Teterboro, N. J. 


Special bus transfer switches, 185, $142,959 


Automatic Switch Co., Orange, N. J, 


Machine dishwashing, 73, $175,385 esti, The. 


singer Machine Co., Phila. 


Radio frequency wattmeter ME-11/U ey. 


ceeds $250,000, Electric Impulse 
Bank, N. J. 


Lab., Re 


Steering gear followup systems, 28, $107,47/ 


Hyde Windlass Co., Bath, Me. 
Degaussing Control cabinets, 


96, 


$93. 288 


Federal Electric Products Co., Newark, N. J 
Windlass, anchor, 10, $151,190, J. D. Chris. 

tian Engineers, San Francisco, Cal. 
Flashlight, 110,000 ea., $137,500, Bridgeport 

Metal Goods Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Radio set, exceeds $250,000, AVCO Mfg. ¢ 


Cincinnati. 


Radiosonde, exceeds $250,000, Bendix Avia 


tion Corp., Baltimore. 


Radiosonde, exceeds $250,000, Johnson Ser 


vice Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Test set, teletypewriter, 288, $234,828, Mc- 


Elroy Mfg. Co., Littleton, Mass. 


Flashlight, 110,000 ea., $142,670, Blake Mfg 


Corp., Madison. Wis. 


Flashlight, 176,594 ea., $249,881, Gits Molding 


Corp., Chicago. 
Dynamotor, exceeds $250,000, 
Spring Corp., Chicago. 


Industria 


Misc. teletype parts, 190 ea., $247,783, Tele 


tyne Corp., Chicago. 


Reperforator transmitter, exceeds $250,(0/ 


Teletype Corp., Chicago. 


Lathes, motor driven, 6, $310,512, The R. K 


LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati 


Trucks, fork lift, 412, exceeds $250,000, Se 
vice Caster & Truck Corp., Albion, Mich 


Spare parts for special purpose 


996, American Machine & Metals, 


Moline, Ill. 


var 
Inc 


She 


Spare parts for materials handling ea 
var, $33,542, Floyd A. Holes Co., Bedford, Oh 


Spart parts for materials handling a. 


var, $42,731, Continental Motors Cort 


gon, Mich. 


Spare parts for materials handling « 


var, $34,202, Clark Equip Co., Ba 


Mich. 


Repair parts for gasoline engines, 


$67,084, ACF Brill Motors Co., P! 
Valves & repair parts, 4032, 
Controls, Inec., Emeryville, Cal 


Rudder & stock, 500, $29,905, Salem 


$4) 


& Machine Works, Inc., Salem, Ve 


Repair parts for rotary pumps 


Northern Ordnance, Inc., Minneay 
Sling, chain, 3070 ea., $61,4 


Farmer Chain Co., Lebanon, Pa 
Turnbuckle, steel forged, 14,75 

The Upson Walton Co., Clevelan 
Turnbuckle, steel, forged, 51,0 

157, Merrill Bros., Maspeth, N. 


Spare parts, var, $100,000, Cate 


tor Co., Peoria, Tl. sa 
Flashlight, 140,000 ea. $186 
Searchlight Corp., Buffalo. 


a 
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governmerit Inviting Bids 
Latest proposed Federal <a 
d by item, quantity, i 
_or proposal, and open- 
Invitations for Bid 
e followed by “B,” re- 
proposals or quotations 


ments, lis 
vitation, N 
ing date 
numbers 
quests for 
by “Q. 
Naval Supply Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
bearings, 239 ea., 72-23767B, 


Main line shaft 
Mar. 1! 


Navy Purchasing Office, Washington 


Container fuze, 70000, 59200B, Mar. 265. 
Files, flat, 1376, 5891B, Mar. 6. 
Oilers pump, 40856, 5896B, Mar. 3. 
Knives, electricians, 15,450, 5893B, Mar. 7. 
Screwdrivers, electricians, 108,604, 5899B, Mar. 
4 
oees, 5908-O-B, Mar. 11. 

See Pa 45, 5909-O-B, Mar. 27. 

jectile Fey ‘steel, 618, 600, 5914-O0-B, Mar. 18. 
Wire sling, 550, 5915-O-B, Mar. 20. 
Dummy nose fuse steel, 83, 630, 5916- 0-B, Mar. 
19, 
Suspension bands for A/C parachute flares, 
5922-0-B, Mar. 26. 
ng steel closed, 2 lots, 3474Q, Mar. 6. 








Sacramento Signal Depot, Sacramento, Calif. 


Truck steel shelf, 305 ea. (1FB8137-PS-52B), 
Mar. 17 


Signal Corps Supply Agency, Philadelphia 


sychrometer, 650 ea., 10484-05Q, Mar. 7. 
RF transformers, 3650 ea., 11943-28Q, Mar. 3. 


Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, Detroit 


Carrier boom pivot worm shaft bearing assy, 
52-1466B, Mar. 12. 

Stud boom winch drum rope clamp, 100 ea., 
52-1466B, Mar. 12. 

shear winch driving shaft assy, 1000 ea., 
2-1466B, Mar. 12. 

ift hoist pump propeller assy, 1238 ea., 52- 
466B, Mar. 12. 
Rod tube rear spring seat connection, 1600 ea., 
2-1590B, Mar. 12. 

f rebound springs, 1800 ea., 52-1590B, Mar. 


p filler master brake cyl., 2000 ea., 52-1590B, 
Mar. 12, 
Stud rear wheel, 1000 ea., 52-1590B, Mar. 12. 
Bushing frt spring, 2700 ea., 52-1590B, Mar. 12. 
Disc assy propeller shaft brake, 1300 ea., 52- 
590B, Mar. 12, 
t eye rear shock absorber line, 13,000, 52- 
B, Mar. 12. 
— mounting tail Igt, 6500 ea., 52-1245, 
ar. 12, 
Sleeve speedometer, 2600 ea., 52-1245B, Mar. 12. 
Knob eng fuel selector valve assy, 3500 ea., 
52-1245B, Mar. 12. 
levis eng gen mounting cradle, 5000 ea., 52- 
1245B, Mar. 12. 
Gre ar second speed w/g bearing assy, 1700, 52- 
9B, Mar. 21 
Ait repair frt hyd brake wheel cyl, 61,000, 
2-1678B, Mar. 24. 
toke rod end adjustable piston push rod, 3800, 
-1678B, Mar. 24 


my — ng power take off, 7000 ea., 52- 
67B, Mar. 12. 


Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 


el head assy, 1700 ea., 52-119B, Mar. 13. 
eel sear-part for 120MM gun, 220 ea., 52- 


B, Mar. 17 
ree “a part for 120MM gun, 6500 ea., 52- 
, Mar 
or - assys for 120MM gun, 1000 ea., 52- 
Steel Mt ng part for 120MM gun, 2000 ea., 52- 


raakfond Arsenal, Philadelphia 


a el art r gunners quadrant Ml and Mt 
a tms, Ord-52-457, Mar. 12. 
Mane part maintenance, var, Ord-52-459, 
Di telescope elbow M-17, 2000 ea., 
-4 ‘ + 1 : 
for setter M13, var, 14 itms, Ord- 


Sa * periscope M-10 M-16, 26 itms, 
_—— » Mar. 14. 
ro parts for telescope M82, var, 2 
» re ‘70, Mar. 14. 
© part r nee observation M49, var, 
, Mar. 14. 
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Profit by the high detergeney, 
versatility of Metal Seine No. 38 


HETHER your production is 
W civilian or military, regardless 
of parts and soils involved, we'll 
offer you proof that our No. 38 
puts POWER in power washing 
machines. 

Scientific selection of ingredi- 
ents in a compound produced with 
laboratory control means: high 
detergency; safety on nonferrous 
metals; exceptional versatility; 
and economy, through long solu- 
tion life. 

Visible results 
Parts coming out of pressure-spray 
washing machines, when Wyan- 
dotte Metal Cleaner No. 38 is used, 
are better cleaned. And you'll get 





Helpful service 





improved rinsing. No. 38 is also 
excellent for electrocleaning zinc- 
base die castings, brass, copper, 
and steel. 


Complete cleaning line 


We'll give you free technical data 
and assistance with any industrial 
cleaning problem with prod- 
ucts and methods for barrel fin 
ishing; vat, electro, steam-gun, 
washing machine, and emulsion 
cleaning; paint stripping, acid 
pickling, related surface treat 
ments, and spray-booth com 
pounds. Floor absorbent, too! 
eo Wyandotte Chemicals 
: Corporation, W yan- 
= Uh = dotte. Michigan; also 
Ont Los Angeles, Calif. 


ta nthe 





yandotte CHEMICALS 


yresentatives in 88 cities in the U.S. and Canada 
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In the production of 105 mm shells, accuracy and 
uniformity of heating are of vital importance. To obtain 
necessary tolerance, without the use of valuable alloys, 
two Gasmaco furnaces are employed — one for hardening 
and the other for drawing A quench tank is located 
between the furnaces on this operation, which requires 
the services of only two men 


The shells are hardened, quenched and drawn in a 
vertical position to ensure positive uniformity and 
accuracy The result is better quality, faster production 
and lower cost. 


For your heat treating problems and other furnace re- 
quirements, investigate the many advantages of Gasmaco. 
Call or write today. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


McCONNELL SALES & C. E. NOBLE 
ENGR CORP —— ou. Co. 
2809 Central Avenue On 
Birmingham 9, Alabama LeGrenge, Olle 
THE GAS MACHINERY CO., 
CHRISTY FIREBRICK CO (Canada) Ltd 
506 Olive Street 9 McNab Street 
St. Lovis 1, Missour: Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


LEWIS C BAXTER 
2207 Ashland Avenve 
Toledo 10, Ohio 


EMIL J. KLIKA 
53 West Jackson, Room 733 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


—Construction— 


St, 


Steel Inquiries and Awards 


Fabricated Steel Award 
clude the following: 

7500 Tons, Schenectady, N. y. wareh 
Schenectady General Depot thr 
Ring Construction Co. to Ha: 
Structural Steel Co. 7 

2400 Tons, Philadelphia, extension 
modification of Broad Street Stas; 
Pennsylvania Railroad Belmont Ino 
Works, same city, low bidder 
Tons, Milwaukee, Bridge P-02.) >» 
to Milwaukee Bridge (Co “hike 
Tons, West Morrisville, Pa., Joooy 
tive and car facilities building, Pony. 
sylvania Railroad, to Keystone &, 
Structures, Trenton, N. J : 
Tons, Minnehaha and Moody ¢ 
ties, S. D. bridge F-12-8 to Rees 
Scudder Co. each 
Tons, Bedford, Billerica and Buri; 
ton, Mass., bituminous concrete ay 
reinforced concrete frame bridge ana 
two steel stringer bridges, Peter Sa 
vucci, Waltham, Mass., low bidder 


S this week in. 


and 


Fabricated Steel Inquiries this week in. 

clude the following: 

6000 Tons, Hudson County, N. J., sup: 

structure of Hackensack River brid 
New Jersey State Highway Dept 
bids due Apr. 1. j 

1140 Tons, Chicago, University of Ii 
Pharmacy Bldg. 

635 Tons, Bergen County, N. J., wide 
ing of bridge, New Jersey Sta 
Highway Dept., bids due Mar. 11 

480 Tons, Racine County, Wis., Bride: 

430 Tons, Tama County, Ia Bridg 
988/3/. 

200 Tons, La Crosse County, Wis., Brid 
U5-101-/6/. 

200 Tons, Morrisville, Pa., miscellan¢ 
buildings, Fairless Works, U. S. St 
Corp., bids due Mar. 15 


Reinforcing Bar Awards this week in. 
clude the following: 


1350 Tons, York, Pa., city sewage t 
ment plant, McElwee-Courbis ( 
struction Co., Camden, N. J., and 
Ertel Construction Co., Caméde 
joint low bidding general contractor 
Tons, Bedford, Burlington and B 
lerica, Mass., bituminous concret 
and reinforced concrete frame bride 
and two steel stringer bridges. Pet 
Salvucci, Waltham, low bidder 


Right to Complete Buildings 

National Production Authorit) 
this week gave the green light fo 
resuming construction work 
partially - built structures, except 
those for amusement and recrea- 
tion. Allotments of materials wil 
be made available the second 
quarter. 

A revision in government ¢con- 
struction regulations, due to % 
announced early in March, will it: 
crease the amouni of steel for non- 


n 


industrial type buildings which 
can be self-certified from the pre 
ently allowed 2 tons to 5 tons 
Only 2 tons may be structurals oF 
any wide-flange beams 

Also, the proposed housing reg 
ulations will be ready early 
March. As they now stand, sing* 
family dwellings will not be pel 
mitted to use more than 1800 lb 
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THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY. o-sensorsvicserstwoer 


pe sor in stet 
steel and 35 lb of copper mse" 


16126 WATERLOO ROAD. 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Gas Plant Equipment and 
Industrial Furnaces 


THE GAS MACHINERY CO. (Canada), Ltd. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


water systems. For copper Wa" 
systems, use of copper !5 limited 
to 135 lb and steel to 140 lb. 
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This Week in Washington 








Will Union Shop Be Forced on Steel? 


industry members plan fight to the finish in WSB . . . Steel- 
workers continue to press for union shop .. . Truman approves 
U. S. unemployment aid . . . Export trade slips—B8y G. H. Baker. 


Industry members of the Wage 
Stabilization Board are making it 
increasingly clear that they plan a 
fight to the finish on the current 
union-shop issue. 

Issue of whether or not union 
shops should be rammed down the 
throats of the nation’s steel and 
railroad industries is hotter this 
week than at any time for years, 
because of: (1) Repeated demands 
from Phil Murray’s United Steel- 
(CIO) that steel pro- 
ducers be forced to sign union shop 
agreements; and (2) the recom- 
mendation of one of President 
Truman’s fact-finding boards that 
railroads be forced to grant union 
shops to 1 million non-operating 
rail employees. 


workers 


Used Against Steel—Mr. Murray 
believes that if the latter recom- 
mendation is put into practice in 
the railroad industry, he will gain 
greater leverage in his demands 
against the steel industry. 

Hiram S. Hall, Senator member 
of the WSB industry delegation, 
predicts “considerable debate” 
when the union-shop issue comes 
formally before the wage board. 

Nathan P. Feinsinger, WSB 
chairman, counters Sen. Hall’s 
statement with the assertion that 
there is “no question” that WSB 
should make specific recommenda- 
tions for or against union shops. 
“This board, as a board, isn’t going 
to duck anything,” he says. 


Unemployment Relief — Con- 
eressmen who have been urging 
federal financial aid to States in 
Which there is considerable unem- 
ployment are heartened by Presi- 
dent Truman’s recently announced 
‘Support of their plan. 

Senator Blair Moody, D., Mich., 
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is “on the right track” in urging 
federal legislation to increase State 
unemployment benefits, Mr. Tru- 
man has stated. 

It seems unlikely, however, that 
Congress as a whole is ready to en- 
croach further at this time into 
the area of State relief operations. 
There is a widespread feeling at 
the Capitol that unemployment re- 
lief should remain a function of 
State governments, and that Wash- 
ton should resist the temptation to 
dabble further into what are strict- 
ly local or regional problems. 

A bill sponsored by Sen. Moody 
provides for supplementary federal 
benefits equal to 50 pet of the state 
benefit but limiting total benefit 
to 65 pct of the beneficiary’s pay 
rate. 


Sense into Spending—A group 
of Senate Republicans is backing 
a new move to force the Adminis- 
tration to live within its income. 

Senator Zales Ecton, R., Mont., 


LJU0TALO- 


“He's got an entirely new approach 
that's disturbingly efficient." 





one of the sponsors of the upper- 
chamber resolution, points out that 
the proposal would help Congress 
resist pressure groups. 

Under the terms of the resolu- 
tion, Congress would limit appro- 
priations for government opera- 
tions so that total expenditures 
would not exceed estimated rev- 
enues for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953. And they concede 
that a war declared by Congress 
would have the effect of nullifying 
the plan. 

Mr. Ecton is reminding his col- 
leagues that “we cannot go blindly 
on and on and meet all requests for 
expenditures and expect to balance 
the budget.” 

Others who have pledged support 
for the Ecton plan are Senators 
Styles Bridges, R., N. H.; Homer 
Ferguson, R., Mich., and Robert C. 
Hendrickson, R., N. J. 


Export Doldrums — The lively 
export trade that many European 
steel producers enjoyed with U. S. 
consumers in 1950 and 1951 is fast 
slipping into the doldrums. 

Government metals experts at- 
tribute the sharp decline in recent 
months to (1) improved domestic 
supplies of many steel products, 
and (2) the uncertain delivery dates 
of imports. 

Allocations through CMP dis- 
courage purchase of foreign steel 
at higher prices. A manufacturer, 
whose production quota is limited, 
would rather get his steel through 
CMP at U. S. prices. 

U. S. customers found they were 
forced to wait 6 months to 1 year 
for deliveries of European steel. 
And all of them held doubt as to 
whether or not they would be able 
to absorb price rises and stay un- 
der domestic price ceilings on 
finished products. 

Steelmakers in West Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Luxembourg 
enjoyed an unusual but profitable 
market during this favorable ex- 
port period, U. S. trade officials 
comment. They gained badly- 
needed U. S. dollars. 
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DIVIDENDS: Gain's Not Inspiring 


Stockholder dividends for 1951 don't come up to expectations 
_. « $100 million below estimate and just $200 million over 
1951... Steel slips but auto payments take worst beating. 


Tax collectors who had been 
looking forward to a greatly in- 
creased take from 1951 stockholder 
dividends are getting a rude shock 
instead. 

Corporation dividends for 1951 
probably did not exceed the 1950 
total by more than $200 million. 
The relatively small increase is 
spread among hundreds of thous- 
ands of stockholders. 

This figure is based on the re- 
port by the U. S. Office of Business 
Economics, which gives the total 
publicly reported cash dividend 
payments for last year at $8053 
million—a rise of only $129 mil- 
lion above the 1950 figure. The 
OBE figure represents roughly 65 
pet of all such payments. 


Advisers Off Base—The esti- 
mated $200 million is one-third 
less than the $300 million increase 
estimated by President Truman’s 
Council of Economic Advisers in 
its February report to the Senate- 
House Committee on the Economic 
Report. 

Significant dividend drops were 
recorded for steel and five other 
major industries. Included was the 
automobile industry and manufac- 
ture of machinery, including elec- 
trical, 

Steel dividends, as reported by 
OBE, amounted to only $477.5 mil- 
lion in 1951 as compared with 
$488.6 million in 1950—a drop of 
$11 million. 

But the biggest dividend pay- 
ment drop was reported by the 
automobile industry—a decrease 
of $208 million from $760.6 million 


in 1950 to only $522.1 million in 
1951. 


No Appearance—Falling off in 


the final total became more evi- 
dent in late 1951, when extra and 
special dividends failed to show 
\P— despite continued increased 
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production by most of the indus- 
tries except the automobile fac- 
tories. Car production had been 
cut back and defense contracts 
failed to take up the slack. 

Major reasons were obvious— 
rising materials and wage costs 
and increased tax rates, resulting 
in lower corporate profits. 

“Although corporate profits be- 
fore taxes reached an all-time 
high in 1951,” the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers reported, “they 
were much lower in the second 
half than in the first half.” 


Tax Rake-Off — Council statis- 
tics showed corporate profits rate 
(before taxes) as increasing by 
$3.4 billion in 1951 from the 1950 
total of $41.4 billion. 

But, at the same time, according 
to Council tabulation, the corpo- 
rate tax burden rose by $8.1 bil- 
lion to an estimated all-time high 
of $26.7 billion. 

Another reason for the slow- 
down in the dividend payments is 
the huge industrial expansion pro- 
grams, which throw a drain on 


"| guess he's got some right to run it. 
He designed the, machine.” 
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net earnings. Steel companies 
alone, according to industry re- 
ports, poured more than a billion 
dollars into its expansion program 
during 1951. 

On the gain side of the ledger 
was the oil refining industry. It 
increased dividend disbursements 
over 1950 by $152 million to a fig- 
ure of $943.1 million. 

Increased dividends were also 
reported for railroads, communi- 
cations, nonferrous metals, min- 
ing, and trade in general. 


Government Guaranties Extended 


Government guarantee of pri- 
vate industrial investments abroad 
has been expanded to include the 
Philippines. 

Announcement last week by the 
Mutual Security Agency of the 
signing of such an agreement marks 
the first time such guarantees of 
private capital have been extended 
outside the European countries 
and dependencies included under 
the Marshall Plan. 

As it now operates under the 
1951 Mutual Security Act, two 
types of insurance are provided. 

One guarantees the investor of 
the convertibility of percentages 
of profits into American currency. 
The other insures the private firm 
against loss through confiscation. 
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Industrial Briefs 


Service Enlarged — DUCOMMUN 
METALS & SUPPLY CO., Los An- 
geles, has enlarged the sales staff of 
their office in the Atlas Building, Salt 
Lake City, to give more service to 
industrial firms in the Intermountain 
Market in Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, and 
Nevada. The sales office will act as a 
clearing house for handling of all 
orders and inquiries. 

Cars Ordered—Two hundred triple 
hopper cars of 70-ton capacity, fabri- 
cated from high tensile, low alloy 
steel, have been ordered by CARBON 
COUNTY RAILWAY CO., Salt Lake 
City. They will be built by Greenville 
Steel Car Co., a subsidiary of Pitts- 
burgh Forgings Co., at its plant in 
Greenville, Pa. 


Special Boiler—A _ boiler has_ been 
ordered from BABCOCK & WILCOX 
CO., New York, to supply steam for 
Israel’s first sugar refinery, expected 
to be in operation by fall of this year. 
The boiler, which is one of the new 
shop-assembled types, will have a 
superheater and 
designed to meet the temperature and 
pressure requirements of the refinery. 


special economizer 


Slitter Solves Problem—Fabrication 
of steel products involving the use of 
stee] plates and bars in a broad range 
of sizes, presents a serious inventory 
problem, which LEWIS WELDING & 
ENGINEERING CORP., Bedford, 
Ohio, claims to have solved with a 
special slitting machine. The slitter 
cuts stock plates up to 10 in. in width 
and 30 in. in length into strips with- 
out rehandling, and can simultane- 
ously cut two parallel edges, which 
eliminates most of the warping asso- 
ciated with long torch cuts. 


Gas-Turbine Locomotive METRO- 
POLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL 
CO., LTD., Manchester, England, has 
delivered the first British-built gas- 
turbine locomotive to British Rail- 
ways. 


Annual Conference—The third Annual 
Welding Conference sponsored by the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERS, Detroit Sec- 
tion of the American Welding Society, 
and the Industrial Electrical Engi- 
neers Society of Detroit, will be held 
in Detroit, Apr. 16, 17 and 18. 
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New Publication—‘The Crucible Steel- 
man,” an eight-page newspaper, re- 
porting activities of employees 
throughout the country, has been pub- 
lished by CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF 
AMERICA. Leading stories in the 
paper are devoted to the company’s 
$37 million national defense expansion 
program and to the sales outlook in 
field of special purpose steels. 


Stock Acquired ARWOOD PRE- 
CISION CASTING CORP., Brooklyn, 
has acquired the capital stock of the 
Metalmold Corp., Derby, Conn. Metal- 
mold will be operated as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary in addition to the 
Arwood plants in Groton, Conn., Til- 
ton, N. H., and Brooklyn. 


Specialty Transformers—The Trans- 
former Div. WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC CORP., Pittsburgh, will 
produce Hipersil wound cores for elec- 
tronic transformers at two recently 
leased plants at Greenville, Pa., and 
Lima, Ohio. 


Equipment Supplemented — MINE 
SAFETY APPLIANCES CO., Pitts- 
burgh, is now handling a line of radi- 
ation detection instruments to supple- 
ment its equipment for protection of 
personnel and property in all indus- 
tries. The instruments are manufac- 
tured by Beckman Instruments, Inc.. 
and The Arnold O. Beckman Co. 
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“His nerves are shot to pieces. 
better ground him." 








Regional Seminar Meeting—{p joint 
sponsorship with the National Indus. 
trial Distributors’ Assn., the AMER]. 
CAN SUPPLY & MACHINERy 
MANUFACTURER’S, ASSN, has 
planned a Sales Management Semina; 
to be held at 10 a. m. on Mar, 14 x 
the Palmer House, Chicago. The pro- 
gram has been planned for the pur. 
pose of better coordinating the com. 
bined efforts of manufacturers and 
distributors. 





New Quarters—MICHIGAN GRANE 
& CONVEYOR CO., has moved to 
larger quarters at 115 McKinstry St, 
Detroit. The company has 22,000 sq ft 
of floor space and 
cranes, conveyors, 
and miscellaneous 
products. 


manufactures 
furnace loaders 
fabricated _ stee! 


Makes Purchase—The CLEVELAND 
GRAPHITE BRONZE CO. has pur. 
chased the Brush Development (Co., 
Cleveland research and manufactur- 
ing firm in the electronics and tech- 
nical instruments field. 


New Degreasers—TOPPER EQUIP- 
MENT CO., Matawan, N. J., successor 
to the former Optimus Equipment Co., 
will carry on the manufacture and 
sale of Circo Vapor Degreasers, by 
which trade name Topper equipment 
will be known. 


Contract—LINK-BELT CO., Chicago, 
will design and build an iron ore 
handling and storage system for the 
Orinoco Mining Co., Puerto Ordaz, 
Venezuela. McDowell Co. 8S. A, 
Caracas, Venezuela, and Wellman 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, are ass0- 
ciated with Link-Belt in this project. 


Aircraft Research—A $30 million ait 
craft-turbine research laboratory Wil! 
be built at Lockland, Ohio, by GE- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO. The lab, on a 
5-acre plot, will consist of five rein 
forced concrete and steel frame build: 
ings, plus service facilities. Project 's 
to be financed entirely by GE. 


Named Representative—ROBERT M. 
SLIFE & ASSOCIATES, INC., 4 ne¥ 
organization which succeeds Nook & 
O’Neill, Inc., was named Cleveland 
area sales and service representative 
for the Automatic Transportation Co. 
Chicago. 
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_ MANAGEMENT AND LABOR are seeking the best 


method of solving the retirement problem. A real 





measure of financial security is the goal, but there is 






no standard method for achieving this goal. The great 







variation in earnings and working conditions in 


companies and trades create the need for different 






approaches to the common problem. 






Our Pension Trust Division has acquired a unique 






experience in developing all types of pension systems 






for a great number of trades and businesses. This ex- 


perience can be invaluable in working out a pension 






plan to fit the income and employee benefit require- 








ments of your company. We shall be glad to discuss 
with you any pension problem you may have, including 


pension costs. No obligation whatever. 







Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION, 
The National City Bank of New York 


and 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 
Ask for our Pension Booklet 1A 4. 






WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES. 


















CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 
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Materials Crisis Almost Passed 


Most grades of steel easy, but copper and aluminum stay 
tight .. . Demand for decontrol grows . . . Mili price cutting 
feared ... Cast scrap market very soft—8y W. G. Patton. 


Except for copper and aluminum 
the material shortage period for 
the automobile industry has 
passed—temporarily at least. 

Biggest problem today is trying 
to use up materials on hand. Steel 
sheets and strip in most sizes are 
relatively easy. Even alloy bars 
are coming into better supply. 
Some steel producers expect alloy 
steel supply will catch up with de- 


Radiator Troubles — There are 
many things about changing auto- 
mobile radiators that have escaped 
the public entirely—and some 
Washington officials as well. It is 
not generally known, for example, 
that redesign, due to changes in 
materials, may cause a drop in 
radiator performance of as much 
as 8 pct. 

One firm investigating the use 


bond between the copper ap; 
aluminum was destroyed. (yp 
firm has indicated the Copper. 
aluminum sandwich was abap. 
doned for this reason. 


Auto Plate Sizes—The need fo 
standardization is illustrated py 
the license plates you have on your 
car. Automobile Facts, published 
by the Automobile Manufacturer; 
Assn., points out, for example, this 
year’s auto plates issued in the 48 
states and District of Columbia 
vary in length from 6%4 in. to 1 
in. Height varies from 4% in. to 
6% in. Altogether there are 57 
different sizes. 

In manufacturing a car, mount- 


lTRRARIFS 


ee el 


ings must be designed to allow for 
variation in bolt hole spacing. Car 
manufacturers are urging adop- 
tion of a standard license plate. 


mand before the end of the second of copper-clad aluminum found 
quarter. Several steel mills with that in rolling the copper and 
large automotive orders have open aluminum sandwich, the alumi- 
space for May shipment but this num work-hardened. The hard- 
may be the result of a lack of ened material cracked and tore in 
tickets—not a shortage of demand. the press. If the material was an- 

nealed so it could be formed, the 
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Defense No Help—There is ad- 
ditional evidence that automobile 
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Want Decontrol — There is a 
good possibility the demand from 
Detroit for steel decontrols will 
increase. Both steel officials and 
automobile producers are known 
to feel that lifting restrictions on 
cold-rolled sheets,  hot-rolled 
sheets, and certain wire products 
would have a stimulating effect on 
the economy—without hurting the 
defense effort. The steel indus- 
try’s growing concern is that the 
third quarter will see price cutting 
in steel in order to keep mills 
booked to capacity. 

During the past week there were 
strong indications that gray iron 
scrap might soon sell openly at 
Detroit at less-than-ceiling prices. 
Rejections of poorly graded scrap 
have already reached a_ point 
where the few foundries buying 
scrap May pick up the equivalent 
of $50 in increased value per car. 
This is because of improved qual- 
ity of the scrap they are getting. 
Scrap dealers are having little 
success in their effort to move the 
cast scrap they now have piled 
high in their yards but last week 
orders still went at ceilings. 
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LOW BEAM: An automatic headlight 
dimming device, the "Autronic Eye," was 
displayed for the first time at the Olds- 
mobile exhibit at the Chicago automo- 
bile show last week. The device operates 
by a prismatic condensing lens. When | 
the oncoming car reaches the distance | 
where headlights should be dimmed, the | 
eye reacts and depresses the headlight 
beam. 


manufacturers see little possibil- 
ity of picking up additional work- 
ers through defense. 

In its annual report, Chrysler 
disclosed that employment has 
fallen from a peak of 127,600 in 
May to 97,600 in December. At 
the end of the year only 820i 
Chrysler workers were employed 
on defense jobs. 

Perhaps the most enlightening 
figure in the Chrysler annual re 
port was this: in an aggregate dol. 
lar sales value of $2,546,678,779. 
military business amounted to 4p- 
proximately $76 raillion. 


Increase—Truck-trailer produc: 
tion rose slightly in 1951, despite 
materials shortages and strict cot: 
trols. But output for 1952 is now 
seen as falling below the 1950 total 

Census Bureau reports show thal 
1951 production amounted to 67,384 
units, an increase of 3767 from thi 
64,617 reported for 1950. 

On the basis of the materials allo- 
cation rate now projected for 


forecast 1952 output at arou 
62,500 unit figure. 
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Bad Influence: 
Un-American Committee holds hear- 
ings on Red influence in Detroit. 
Detroit is the scene this week of 

»earings conducted by the House 

(y-American Activities Committee 

determine the extent of Com- 

»ynist influence in the motor in- 
istry. As the hearings opened, 

«me important witnesses were 

‘ound to be missing. 

Remembering how the Commun- 

« were able to hamstring at- 
tempts to oust them from office in 
Ford Local 600, Detroit observers 
are watching developments with 
eservations. There is no evidence 
the committee will get active sup- 
yort from either the Federal Bu- 
eau of Investigation or United 
Automobile Workers-ClO. 

Among subpenaed 
were Patrick F. Rice, a vice-presi- 
dent of Ford UAW-CIO Local 600 
and William R. Hood, recording 
secretary of Local 600. 

he unionists called so far do not 

clude members previously tried 

Communists by UAW-CIO 


roups. 


witnesses 


Questions Raised—The investi- 
gating committee was expected to 
call a number of workers from 
Ford foundry, motor plant and 
ress buildings where the Reds 
are reportedly strong. As the hear- 
ings got under way, several un- 
answered questions were pre- 
sented: (1) What would happen 
if a witness refused to answer 
questions? (2) Would the Com- 
mies turn the hearings into an- 
other advertisement of the racial 
question? (3) To what extent 
Would the auto plants be embar- 


rassed by the testimony presented 
at the hearings? 


High Prices Won't Hurt Car Sales 
on price of 1952 cars is high. 
“any Car owners consider today’s 
ar prices “out of sight.” How- 
“ver, no responsible automobile 
ial is willing to concede 


sales offi 
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the auto market will suffer seri- 
ously as a result of recent price 
increases. 

Here is some supporting evidence 
for continued good business in 
the automobile industry: (1) De- 
spite industrywide shutdowns for 
model changeovers, dealers’ stocks 
were reduced by more than an 
estimated 25,000 units during De- 
cember; (2) automakers are con- 
tinually increasing the proportion 
of higher price cars; (3) in terms 
of actual purchasing power, auto- 
mobile prices are not high; (4) 
the 40 pet cut in automobile pro- 
duction in 1951 has not been 
matched by a comparable reduc- 
tion in payrolls; and (5) the price 
of a used car is relatively high, 
which narrows the dollar gap be- 
tween the trade-in and the price 
of the new car. 

According to auto officials, it 
took 1141 bushels of wheat to buy 
a car in 1940; today it takes only 
827 bushels. In 1940 an average 
factory worker earned the price of 
a car in 31 weeks. Today the 
“work price” of a car is 28 weeks. 
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UAW Feasts GM Contract Birthday 


Walter P. Reuther and a group 
of top union officials took time off 
recently to celebrate the fifteenth 
anniversary of the signing of the 
first General Motors-UAW con- 
tract. The rally at Flint was pre- 
ceded by a 1000-guest dinner. 

It will be recalled the first GM- 
UAW contract was signed after a 
44-day sit-down strike. There were 
pitched battles in Flint between 
police and the strikers. The total 
of shootings and beatings reached 
27. Automobiles were overturned 
and property damage ran high. 


Lewis Absent—At the height of 
the trouble the late Frank Mur- 
phy, Governor of Michigan, inter- 
ceded. Murphy finally worked out 
a settlement with John L. Lewis 
who was conspicuously missing 
from last week’s gathering. 

At the rally, Walter Reuther 
made it plain that the union has 
its eye set on a guaranteed annual 
wage and a $200-per-month pen- 
sion. 


By J. R. Williams 
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isn’t NOW a good time to ask yourself these que 
about Soak Tank Metal Cleaning ? 


l. Is my present cleaner as good as that used by other leaders in 
my manufacturing field? Have I reviewed today’s trade practices 
recently for the best all-around results from cleaning? 


Is my cleaner based on fused alkalies that dissolve quickly and 
completely—or do I really get only “halfway” efficiency? 


How about anhydrous, active ingredients? Am I actually paying 
freight and storage on water and fillers? 


Will my present cleaner still give good results under such 
tough conditions as low temperature... heavy soil load in 
the tank ... overlong periods between recharging? Or must 
I figure on rejects? 

Will it tackle such difficult jobs as removal of heavy grease 
load... compounded and impacted soils . . . buffing compound 


. and still rinse free and clear? 


Do I get the kind of qualified technical assistance from my 
supplier that I need to get the optimum results from cleaning? 
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You can get help on all these problems with 


_— 


Pennsalt Metal Preparation Service 
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If you have any doubts about any of these questions your answer lies in Pennsalt 
Metal Preparation Service. 
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Here you will find a complete line of soak tank cleaners which are in use in the 
country’s leading plants . . . performing tough jobs well . . . holding down rejects. 


Here—more important—you will find a friendly, qualified representative, sincerely 

anxious to help you. Worth looking into? Pennsalt Metal Preparation Service, is 0 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 7, Pa. proc 
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PENNSALT CLEANERS...A BETTER START FOR YOUR FINISH 
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West Coast Report 








Tinplate Quotas May Hit Output 


Tin allotments for new capacity only tentative . . . Heavy 
plate demand cuts hot-rolled sheet output . .. Western coke 
producing facilities inadequate . . . Ship ingots to England. 


increases in tinplate production 
n the West Coast scheduled for 
sometime in the latter part of the 
second quarter may be tempered 
by limitations on tin allotments. 
‘Columbia-Geneva Div. of U. S. 


B cice] at Pittsburg, Calif., is cur- 


rently running heavier on electro- 
ivtic tinplate than on dipped and 
’ making its tin allotments go as 
far as possible. Allocations of 

.dditional tin for its new doubled 
apacity scheduled for production 
n June are believed to be on a 
tentative basis. 

Another factor which may re- 
juce output of tinplate of both 
western producers is the heavy 
plate demand which is cutting 
into production of hot-rolled 
sheets. 

If controls on end uses of tin- 
plate are eased, as expected, there 
is no doubt that both West Coast 
producers will be in a _ seller’s 
market. Tinplate consumption in 
the West and Hawaii in 1952 will 
be well over 800,000 tons and 
western production will probably 
not exceed 450,000 tons. In 1953 


production may rise to 500,000 
tons. 


Coke Opportunity— Although no 

precise figures are available, there 
is an apparent dearth of coke- 
producing facilities in the West. 
Periodically foundries have been 
hard pressed for adequate and 
reliable supplies. 
Only coke production facilities 
in the far West, other than 
in California, now operating are in 
Utah. These are the by-product 
ovens at Geneva and Ironton plants 
of Columbia-Geneva Steel Div., 
U.S. Steel, and some beehive ovens 
t Sunnyside. 


Not Used—About 300 beehive 
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ovens at Columbia, Utah, have not 
been used since Geneva acquired 
the No. 2 blast furnace at Ironton. 

Utah production in 1951 was 
1,338,737 tons, of which 1,237,065 
came from the Ironton and Geneva 
by-product ovens and 101,672 tons 
from the Sunnyside beehive ovens. 
The beehive coke is not used for 
steelmaking but is sold commer- 
cially to foundries and smelters. 

West Coast supply 1s inadequate 
to meet demands. Coke must be 
shipped in from several states, 
mostly from two Colorado pro- 
ducers who are in the commercial 
coke business. 


Progress Report — Seidelhuber 
Steel Rolling Mill at Seattle, the 
West’s newest steel producer, has 
made its first shipment of ingots 
to England toward completion of 
a 10,000-ton order. 

Frank Seidelhuber, Jr., is in the 
East this week to negotiate a con- 
tract for a 3000-ton-per-month or- 
der of stainless steel. 

Scrap, initially believed to be a 
problem, has been coming in satis- 
factorily. Mr. Seidelhuber has quit 


buying off-shore scrap and is ex- 
panding his yard. 

Restrictions on the use of power 
in electric furnaces were lifted 
last week in Seattle which makes 
around-the-clock operation possi- 
ble for Seidelhuber, Isaacson Iron 
Works, and Northwest Steel Roll- 
ing Mills. Seidelhuber, who has 
been operating only one turn, is 
going to two this week and a third 
may be added in a few weeks. 


Round Trip—lIron ore mined in 
British Columbia and shipped to 
Japan returned to Victoria, B. C., 
last week in the form of 500 tons 
of steel plates. Measuring 5 x 20 
ft, it will be used by shipyards. 

Price was not disclosed. It would 
be interesting to know the selling 
price of plates made from steel 
produced from iron ore which cost 
the Japanese approximately $30 
per ton at the blast furnace. 


Happy Marriage — Establish- 
ment of the Geneva steel plant in 
Utah posed questions about its 
effect on the historical agrarian 
economy of the state. Last week 
Irving S. Olds, chairman of the 
board, U. S. Steel Corp., answered 
it by stating that although there 
are five times as many industrial 
workers in the area where the 
plant is located as there were 10 
years ago, farm employment has 
increased 65 pet. 


TESTING: This Lockheed Aircraft Corp. strength tester can develop 500,000 Ib of 
force. Here company engineers H. W. Foster, right, designer of the device, and 
Jack Ryan, left, test a transport landing gear piston. 
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7 is ideal for heat treating rh 
= "Lean Alloy" Steels | 


=o Fea: 
_~ Get a faster quench through the critical zone. nin | 
ONE SOURCE FOR ALL NEEDS Meet high physicals safely with full hardness. overt 
OF METALWORKING Be sure of uniform quenching regardless of type billior 
of steel or temperature. chine 
Get “Liquid Salt Baths” — Use Houghto-Quench—the stable oil develop Washi 
Houghton’s latest booklet ed by Houghton to give you these three essentials gest n 
covering heat treating salts ; ; ie : 14 
lor. curidatinn-eeaieed in meeting critical quenching needs today. It 
hardening, annealing, tem- Ask the Houghton Man to show you why the it 


pering, martempering and Houghto-Quench gives you maximum hardness 
other heat treating operations. Write to : O 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia 33, Pa., —even with present day low alloy steels. r 
or ask the Houghton Man. write to E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia 33, 


Pa., for prompt information and prices. 
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The proposed government stock- 
piling of new machine tools has 
machine tool industry leaders wor- 
ried for several reasons. Though 
no definite plan yet has been pro- 
posed, it is probable that the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ 
Assn. will feel it necessary to is- 
sue a formal statement on the 
subject soon. 

This will be known after an 
NMTBA committee has a chance 

talk things over with Clay Bed- 





ford, sponsor of the plan. 

Actually, builders don’t dislike 
10 basic idea of a machine tool 
ockpile. In fact the NMTBA has 
a committee considering recom- 
mendations to Washington on the 
subject. But some of the ideas re- 
portedly being kicked around in 


\} don’t look so 


ishington now 


good, 


Fear Domination 


industry 


— Primarily, 
government 
jomination. It looks now as if the 
government might invest $2 to $3 
billion over a 4-year period in ma- 
That would make 
‘ashington far and away the big- 
gest machine tool customer. 
lt would take more than half of 
industry’s output at today’s 
ign production levels. It would 
mean buying more tools each year 
‘han the entire industry produced 
In 1951, 


fears 


Chine tools. 


Overdose of Control 


That sit- 
ould lead to too much gov- 
a control over machine tool 
builders. True, Washington today 
‘ behind most machine tool pur- 
‘ases. But the actual buyers for 
OSt part are private indus- 

firms. Stockpiling on the 
would probably in- 
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Toolmakers Leery of Stockpile Plan 


NMTBA may go on record soon, issuing formal statement on 
Washington plan to store new tools ... Industry fears U. S. 
domination and control through purchasing—8y G. E/wers. 


volve direct purchases by a gov- 
ernment agency. 

The industry fears this might 
mean government meddling in de- 
sign, development, product mix, 
and similar matters. 


Continuing Buying—Even after 
major purchasing was done, keep- 
ing the stockpile up - to - date, 
if done well, would involve sub- 
stantial purchases each year. 
These might amount to $10 or $15 
million a year. This amount would 
still be a sizeable slice of machine 
tool output, enough to make the 
government cast a long shadow 
over machine tool builders. 

It is reliably reported that while 
Clay Bedford and various military 
leaders favor the stockpile plan, 
Mobilization Boss C. E. Wilson 
isn’t in back of it. 


Another Way—Machine tool in- 
dustry thinking on the stockpile 
idea runs more to building a stock- 
pile of the tools now being ordered 
for the defense program. These 


“Why, no. 
have trouble in holding our employees?" 


What makes you think we 





Machine Tool High Spots 


tools could be kept in the plants 
for which they are being ordered 
or put in storage if the plants are 
ever converted to other use. 

Success of any stockpile plan 
would depend to a large extent on 
keeping the stock up-to-date. And 
on keeping it in good condition. 
The industry hopes that lessons 
learned from experience in stock- 
piling World War II machines will 
be applied. 

These include storage only of 
machines which are in good condi- 
tion and have all parts and spares 
available. And use of scientific 
preservation methods. And, no 
dumping of surplus tools on the 
market to compete with sales of 
new machine tools. 


“Buy European”—A government 
report indicates that from now on 
most buying of machine tools by 
NATO countries will be done in 
Europe. Only in the case of special 
requirements will additional or- 
ders be placed here. In fact, the 
report says that new orders are 
not likely to match the cancella- 
tions that are being effected as 
European sources are being un- 
covered. 

It is the definite aim of NATO 
planners, according to the report, 
to channel urgent NATO orders to 
European manufacturers with 
open capacity, and to cancel on 
American firms. 

The report mentioned that ex- 
tremely close surveillance is main- 
tained over all machine tool li- 
censes issued to firms in Western 
Germany, Switzerland, and Aus- 
tria. The idea, of course, is to pre- 
vent transshipment or resale be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 


Sorry, Wrong Argument — In 
Michigan, labor leaders and poli- 
ticians have protested the Fisher 
Body machine tool contract can- 
cellation on grounds of unemploy- 
ment in Detroit. Actually, no De- 
troit workers would have been em- 
ployed on this job. 
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FLAT SPRING STEEL 


You can get it now!...and we believe it’s 
the best spring steel we’ve ever made 


OUR NEW specialty spring steel plant is in full 
swing. Equipped with today’s most modern, pre- 
cision machines, we believe we're producing flat 
spring steel that gives more for your money than 
ever before. 

This new spring steel is tops in uniformity. It 
saves you preparation time . . . cuts down machine 


stoppages . . . gives you the greatest number of 
perfect parts from every foot and pound of steel. 

With our greatly increased capacity we can 
make prompt deliveries on flat spring steel. And 
if you need high carbon round or shaped wire, 
ask what we can do. John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Trenton 2, N. J. 
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Admiral Ben Moreell 


A farsighted “builder has in- 
jected new spirit into America's 


fourth largest steel company. 


0 


<0. 


1952 


HEN he retired as president of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. last month 

Admiral Ben Moreell could look back on his first 5 years in the steel industry 
as a remarkable record of accomplishment. Though he continues as board chair- 
man (a post he held along with the presidency since March 1947) he had already 
charted a new course for the nation’s fourth largest steel producer. 


During those 5 years the company’s product emphasis has changed sharply. It 
has a new concept of community and employee relations. 


The Admiral gets along well with unions—and not because he gives them all 
they want. The year before he took over, J & L had 36 wildcat strikes. In less 
than a year he had cut that to nine. He once fired a crew of strikers against the 
advice of some associates who predicted the whole plant would walk out. Instead 
the union thanked him for getting rid of the troublemakers. 


When land was needed for a new $70 million openhearth shop, he saw to it 
that the company—working with the union—found homes for the 296 families 
that had to be moved from the blighted area. 


Ben Moreell came to J & L with a reputation as a builder—a reputation he 
earned as organizer of the “Seabees.” He is, incidentally, the only non-Annapolis 
man to reach four star rank. His first major steel building project was a new 
high speed cold strip mill which put J & L squarely in the cold-rolled strip 
and tinplate business and switched the company’s product emphasis into the fast- 
growing flat-rolled market. 


Pessimists who a few years ago shrugged off Pittsburgh as a declining stee! 
center reckoned without at least one energetic administrator. 
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heavy-wall seamless alloy tubes, large diameter 
wrought-iron pipe, and many other ferrous and 
non-ferrous tubular products in sizes ranging from 
1/16” O.D. to 15” O.D. 

Mack-Hemp Rotary Straighteners employ a six- 
roll arrangement, basic in all sizes, which 

@ STRAIGHTENS to precision tolerances, end-to-end 


@ FINISHES without leaving spiral scores, cuts, or rub marks 
on exterior surfaces 


@ REMOVES end bends from cut-length stock 
@ SPEEDS straightening and surface finishing operations 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Rotary Straighteners em- 
ploy a patented roll arrangement with an offset 
cross-roll pass between two fixed cross-roll passes. 
This feature eliminates supporting guides for the 
material and increases the productive life of the rolls. 
Send for bulletin S-7265 which describes in de- 
tail, the Mack-Hemp Rotary Straightener. 


MAC KINTOSH-HEMPHILL 


COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH and MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL PRODUCTS INCLUDE: pous... 


STEEL AND SPECIAL ALLOY CASTINGS . . . COMPLETELY INTEGRATED STRIP MILLS 

- » HEAVY DUTY ENGINE LATHES... MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL ROTARY STRAIGHT- 

ENERS .. . IMPROVED JOHNSTON PATENTED CORRUGATED CINDER POTS AND 

SLAG-HANDLING EQUIPMENT ... SHAPE STRAIGHTENERS . . . END-THRUST 
BEARINGS . . . SHEARS . . . LEVELLERS 
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George K. Otis, elected a vice-presi- 
dent, LEAR, INC., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. He will continue as general 
manager of the LearCal Div., at Los 





Angeles. 


Robert A. Huston, elected vice- 
president in charge of industrial rela- 
tions, FULLER MFG. CO., Kalama- 
200, Mich. 


George D. Potter, formerly general 
sales manager, promoted to director 
of sales; and John M. Dunser, form- 
erly assistant to the general sales 
manager, replaces Mr. Potter as gen- 
eral sales manager, Wolverine Tube 
Div, CALUMET & HECLA CON- 
SOLIDATED COPPER CO., Detroit. 


John T. Boon, appointed sales man- 
ager, Arms & Ammunition Div., OLIN 
INDUSTRIES, INC., New Haven, 
Conn, 


Paul W. Rhame, appointed general 
manager, Rochester Products Div., 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Detroit. 
He succeeds Ralph B. Knight, who 
will be on special assignments until 

$s retirement in June. 


Herbert E. Fryer, named manager 
i sales, Denver district, Columbia- 
veneva Steel Div., U. S. STEEL CO.., 


san Francisco. 


John W. Brigham, appointed gen- 
oromee eral sales manager, BAKER BROTH- 
ERS, INC., Toledo; and John P. Nu- 


gent, appointed assistant sales man- 
ager, 


A. Gilbert Formel, becomes projects 
manager, LOEWY CONSTRUCTION 
\U., INC., a subsidiary of Hydropress, 
ne., New York. 


\. J. Karol, appointed assistant 
nt, M. S. KAPLAN CO., 


Februar 28, 1952 





INTRODUCES 


Fletcher B. Taylor, formerly assis- 
tant purchasing director, named pur- 
chasing director, DIVERSEY CORP., 
Chicago. 


D. G. Viskniskki, appointed Chicago 
district manager, DIAMOND CHAIN 
CO., INC., Indianapolis, to succeed 
S. C. Hurley, who has retired. 


Clifford N. Barber, appointed mana- 
ger, Oklahoma City district office, 
CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORP., 
Chicago. 


Frank Ingham, appointed Cleveland 
manager, ATLAS CHAIN & MFG. 
CO., Philadelphia. 


Kenneth L. Matthews, former man- 
ager, estimating department, appoint- 
ed district sales engineer, INGALLS 
IRON WORKS CO., Birmingham. Mr. 
Matthews will have headquarters in 
Chicago. 


Helmuth G. Braendel, appointed di- 
rector of engineering and production, 
WILKENING MFG. CO., Philadel- 
phia. Harry O. Moffett, appointed as- 
sistant to Mr. Braendel; and William 
J. Miller, appointed production mana- 
ger. 


Dr. J. H. Moses, appointed chief 
geologist, REYNOLDS MINING 
CORP., a_ subsidiary of Reynolds 
Metals Co., Louisville. Dr. Moses suc- 
ceeds the late Dr. Carl Schmedeman. 


Eugene D. Emigh, Jr., appointed 
purchasing agent, AMERICAN 
HARDWARE CORP., New Britain, 
Conn. He succeeds Joseph C. Andrews, 
who has retired. 


Thur Schmidt, appointed director 
of research and development, Ingersoll 
Products Div. BORG-WARNER 
CORP., Chicago. 












JOSEPH A. GRAZIER, elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president, American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., Pittsburgh. He was also 
named to the board of directors 
and its executive committee. 


ROBERT M. McCABE, elected vice- 
president in charge of purchasing, 
Vickers, Inc., Detroit. 





EDWARD J. HELM, promoted to 
manager, Patent & Development 
Section, Engineering & Construc- 
tion Div., Koppers Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Continued 


J. J. O’Brien, appointed assistant 
manager, AiResearch Aviation Service 
Co., a division of the GARRETT 
CORP., Los Angeles. 


Dan J. Carroll, appointed manager, 
Residential Products Div., DETROIT 
STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Detroit. 


Michael C. Turkish, appointed chief 
engineer, Coil Spring Dept., EATON 
MFG. CO., Detroit. 


L. F. Manneschmidt, 
manager, factory branch, 
MOBILE, INC., Philadelphia. 


appointed 
TRAIL- 


Gene Artinger, appointed sales rep- 
resentative, southern territory and 
Central Pennsylvania, KEYSTONE 
DRAWN STEEL CO., Spring City, 


Pa. 


Angus M. Brown, appointed mana- 
ger of commercial] sales, LAMSON 
CORP., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SEND FOR 





Marvin L. Nelson, appointed works 
manager, new Wakonda Works, Des 
Moines, Iowa, SOLAR AIRCRAFT 
CO., San Diego. 


Gordon Kimball, appointed repre- 
sentative and tool engineer, New 
England area, KENNAMETAL, INC., 


Latrobe, Pa. 


Charles L. Whittaker, appointed as- 
sistant district manager, Birmingham, 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
CO. 


Harold F. Muth, becomes sales rep- 
resentative, New York branch sales 
office, NATIONAL RADIATOR CO., 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Charles H. Wirth, appointed engi- 

neering representative, AUDIO & 
VIDEO PRODUCTS CORP., New 
York. 


Thomas L. Blose, joins A. O. 
SMITH CORP., Texas, as chief engi- 
neer, Houston pipe mill. 


WILMOT CONVEYOR 


As Originators of 
Rivetless Chain, Wilmot 


Offers Widest Choice of Chain 


Sizes and Conveyor Attachments 


The booklet contains 
engineering data on rivetless chain in 
pitches from 3” to 10%” and working 
loads from 3,000 to 130,000 Ibs.; of 
drop-forged steel, alloy or cast chrome- 
manganese steels. Wilmot not only stocks 
the largest choice of chain sizes, but also 
furnishes the widest range of other con- 


veyor parts: sprockets, traction wheels, 
flights, take-ups, shafting, bearings and 
trough in cast iron, ductile iron, carbon or 
chrome - manganese steel to fit the appli- 
cation. See why an increasing number of 
leading firms are cutting “down” time by 
depending on Wilmot for all conveyor 
replacement parts. 


HAZLETON, PA. 


Pe ae a el) 


UT Lt LO ees 


J. R. STEELMAN, elected president, 
Koehring Co., Milwaukee. He suc. 
ceeds G. E. Long, who remains as 
chairman of the board. 


E. A. BRUGGER, elected vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, Koeh- 
ring Co., Milwaukee. 


FOSTER W. LAMB, appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, Automatic 
Transportation Co., Chicago. 


DEAN B. SKILLIN appointed to 


the sales staff, Continental Screw 


Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
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Terhnical Articles 


SOVERS MANGANESE FROM SLAG 


From slag containing from 2.5 to 11.5 pet manga- 
nese, about 6 out of every 10 Ib of this critical 
steel ingredient was recovered. The resulting iron- 
manganese metal, 56-63 pct Mn, is suitable for 
production of ferromanganese. Iron yield may off- 
set much of process’ cost so that it could compete 
with foreign ores. High-phos metal is also produced. 


A iron-manganese mixture containing 12 to 
24 pet Mn is being recovered from open- 
hearth slags. The process used was developed 
by the Bureau of Mines at the Central Experi- 
ment Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. Because of the 
extreme importance of manganese, the work is 
aided by the steel industry through the Ameri- 
an lron & Steel Institute. 

Blowing of the metal resulting from the new 
technique in a basic-lined converter produces a 
high-manganese slag. It contains about 60 pet 
Mn. This constitutes a synthetic ore for the 
production of ferromanganese. 

An experimental blast furnace blown in during 
May, 1951, was built to study the feasibility of 
salvaging some of the approximately 700,000 tons 

manganese discarded in slag each year. It 
was believed that this nation’s dependence upon 
imports of manganese ores might thereby be 
lessened. At the outset, the furnace was ex- 
tremely difficult to operate; many problems were 
encountered and overcome. Today the experi- 
mental furnace functions for periods of about 2 
weeks without shutdown. In initial tests, the 
furnace was blown in similarly to a commercial 
it, with a light burden, low wind and low blast 
‘emperature. The hearth remained cold for many 

urs and was difficult to flush or tap. 


in 
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By R. C. Buehl 


Chief, pyrometallurgy 
Central Experiment Station 
U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Pittsburgh 


From the lessons learned, a new procedure 
was developed. With the new method, scrap is 
charged during the blow-in. This is done in 
a manner similar to a cupola at a blast of 600 
cu ft per min and a metal coke ratio of 1:6. The 
large flow of molten metal into the hearth heats 
it rapidly and the furnace can be tapped easily. 
Another early difficulty was a tendency for slag 
to freeze just below the tuyere level. When the 
tapping hole was opened, all the metal would not 
drain nor would gas blow from the tapping hole. 
Flushes of slag always contained metal, even 
though the hearth was not full of metal. 

The heat input per unit of slag smelted was 
raised by increasing the coke ratio to 9000 lb per 
net ton of product. Blast temperature was in- 
creased to 2000°F and enriched to 26 pct oxygen. 
These changes failed to correct the difficulty. The 
final solution was provided by changes in furnace 
design. The bosh diameter was enlarged at the 
tuyere level. The hearth was raised slightly by 
decreasing the height of the water-cooled bosh a 
corresponding amount. The tuyere opening was 
altered. The furnace is 22 ft high and is housed 
in a laboratory building. The original furnace 
diameter at the tuyere was only 19 in. inside the 
brick, but later had to be enlarged to 26 in. The 
inside diameter of the lined stack is 32 in. The 
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Manganese from slag (continued) 


bosh is 34 in. high. Height of the stack from 
the top of the bosh to the charge line is 8 ft. 

The hearth shell has a 50-in. diam and a 36- 
in. height. Both rammed plastic fire clay and 
fire-clay brick lining have been satisfactory. 
After several days of operation, the lining is 
eroded to about a 30-in. diam and a depth of 
about 20 in. below the tuyere. It remains quite 
constant thereafter. The hearth is removable, 
making it easy to inspect and reline. 


Refractory-lined pebble stoves used 

Two steel pebble stoves lined with refractory 
are used. They are 11-ft high and have a 52-in. 
diam. A lining of high-quality mullite brick is 


we 


backed with 7 in. of insulating brick. The stoves 
are filled with alumina spheres about 1-in. diam 
to a depth of 6 ft. These spheres serve as a 
heat-exchange medium. Heating is accomplished 
by natural gas fired downward from burners at 
the top. The temperature of the stoves, which 
are limited to about 3100°F, is controlled by set- 
ting the ratio of gas to combustion air. As in 
normal blast-furnace practice, the stoves are 
alternately heated and blown. Reversal of the 
stoves is automatic; air-operated valves function 
on a timed cycle. 

The approximately 2600°F temp of the hot 
blast leaving the stoves varies less than 140°F 
during a %-hr blowing period. By mixing cold 
air with hot blast from the stoves, the tempera 
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METAL CAST being made from experi- 
mental blast furnace Central Experiment 
Station, Pittsburgh. The furnace is the 
dark cylinder in the center of the illus- 
tration. It was first blown in last May. 
(Photo courtesy U. S. Bureau of Mines.) 


ture of the blast to the furnace is regulated to 
any desired value up to 2400°F. Automatic con- 
trol of the cold air maintains the blast tempera- 
ture constant to within 20°F. 

One water-cooled copper tuyere is employed to 
reduce heat losses to a minimum. A single tuyere 
is satisfactory when its opening is the proper 
size and shape for the quantity of air blown. A 
34e-in. opening was used at the outset, but there 
was a definite channeling of the gas to the side 
above the tuyere. When a 2-in. opening was sub- 
stituted, a hot spot developed on the bosh opposite 
the tuyere. 

An elliptical shape has proved satisfactory 
it has a 2x3%-in. opening and is angled down- 
ward at 6°. The optimum blowing rate is 45% 
cu ft per min with this tuyere. 

There is a direct relationship between the 
quality of the open-hearth slag fed the experi- 
mental furnace and the analysis of the resulting 
metal. In some runs, a flush slag with the rela 
tively high manganese content of 11.5 pct was 
used. This came from the Homestead Works of 
the U. S. Steel Co. It resulted in a metal con- 
taining 21 to 24 pet Mn, 3.2 to 4.5 pet C, 0.8 to 4 
pet Si, 3.5 to 4 pet P. The remainder was mostl) 
iron. 

A normal mixture of tap and flush slag 
obtained without special segregation or handli! 
from the Duquesne Works of U. S. Steel 
The resulting metal contained 16 pct Mn. 
slag, which is entirely self-fluxing, analyzed 
about 7 pet Mn. 


. 
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roducing a 22 pet Mn metal with the ex- 
ental furnace, coke consumption was 3700 
t 0 lb per net ton of tapped metal (spiegel) 
when the blast temperature was 2050°F. With 
t temperature of 1900°F, more coke was 
consumed, about 4400 Ib per 2000 lb of spiegel. 

[hese temperatures are high when compared 
with commercial blast furnaces, which normally 
range from 1000° to 1600°F. It must be re- 
membered that heat losses in a small experi- 
mental furnace are proportionately high. The 
loss can be most readily compensated for by in- 
creasing the blast temperature. 

In a daily production of 3 tons of spiegel, 61 
tons of slag are drawn from the experimental 
furnace. Slag is flushed every 1 to 14% hr. Metal 
casts are usually made at 3%-hr intervals, or 
one to every three slag flushes. During most of 
the tests, the manganese content of the slag has 
ranged from 2.5 to 3.5 pet when the furnace pro- 
duced a spiegel of 21 to 23 pet Mn metal. This 
results in a loss of manganese to the blast-fur- 
nace slag of 20 to 25 pet of the amount charged. 

The manganese recovered in the metal was 
quite variable, averaging around 60 pct of the 
manganese contained in the open-hearth slag 
charged. However, with longer operations and 
recovery of the manganese lost in the flue dust, 
t should be possible to increase the manganese 
vield by perhaps 10 to 15 pet. 


NEW BOOKS———_— 


‘Manufacturing Processes, Third Edition,’ by 
Myron L. Begeman. This revised text on mod- 
ern manufacturing processes, designed for pro- 
fessionals and students, brings the wide 
variety of process data up to date. Chapters 
on special casting methods, welding and allied 
processes, cold-forming of metals and plastic 
molding have been completely rewritten. Other 
new developments included are continuous cast- 
ing of metals, Marforming, hydronamic form- 
ing, and cold and stud welding. First half of 
the book is devoted to foundry practice, pat- 
tern work and powder metallurgy. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. ¥. $6.00. 600 p. 


The Engineer's Illustrated Thesaurus,” by Her- 
ert Herkimer. Over 800 illustrations of ma- 
hine elements and assembled machinery are 
pictured. Included are details on fasteners, 
supports and structures, basic mechanical 

vements, materials handling equipment, 
ransmission of liquids and gases, industrial 
rocesses, electrical appliances and refrigera- 
m. Chemical Publishing Co., 212 Fifth Ave., 
‘ew York 10, N. Y. $6.00. 572 p. 
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The second step of the process consists of blow- 
ing the metal from the blast furnace in a basic- 
lined converter. This produces a high-manganese 
slag that would be used as a synthetic metallurgi- 
cal grade ore. 

A side-blown basic-lined converter capable of 
holding 600 lb of metal was therefore constructed. 
Tests were run with this converter during the 
period that the blast furnace was being erected. 
Slags have been produced containing 56 to 63 pct 
Mn, 2 to 6 pet Fe, 5 to 20 pet SiO., 3 pet Al,O;, 
and 0.01 to 0.3 pet P. 

The major problem is the control of the phos- 
phorus content of the slags. A special blowing 
procedure had to be devised to obtain slags of 
satisfactory low phosphorus content. The rate 
of blowing and length of blowing period must be 
carefully regulated to selectively oxidize man- 
ganese and leave the iron and phosphorus as 
metal. 

Four to six tons of high-phosphorus metal are 
produced per ton of manganese in the converter 
slag. This metal, at present prices, is worth 
several times the high-manganese slag. Such 
metal probably would be given a further blow 
in a basic converter. Additions of lime would 
be made to remove phosphorus following Euro- 
pean practice. It is hoped that the iron produced 
would defray much of the cost of the process. 
In that case, the high-manganese slag obtained 
would be competitive with foreign ores. 


‘Methods of Measuring Humidity and Testing 
Hygrometers,” by Arnold Wexler and W. G. 
Brombacher, of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Methods for measuring water-vapor 
content of air and other gases and for pro- 
ducing and controlling atmospheres of known 
humidity for hygrometer testing and calibra- 
tion and for general research are reviewed. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. $0.15. 18 p. 


“1952 Directory of Federal Purchasing Agents.” 
How to go about selling to the government is 
made easier with this book. Departments, the 
products they buy, locations and personnel are 
listed and indexed for easy reference. The 
Statesman Press, National Press Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. $3.00. 112 p. 


“Production Control,” by Paul D. O'Donnell 
From production forecasting to cost control 
the author considers the many production con- 
trol problems facing management. Among 
the subject titles are: Materials handling, 
scheduling, expediting, statistical quality con- 
trol, and product development. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. $6.35. 
504 p. 
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USE OF GRAPHITIC 
TOOL STEELS 


Show vast progress 





Part | 


By A. F. Sprankle 
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Tool steels are notoriously difficult to machine. In many cases the 


industry has been forced to grinding, casting to size or to new 


methods of machining such as the electro-mechanical processes. 


The machinability of Graphitic Tool Steels containing about 0.40 pct 


free graphite is, however, much superior to that of comparable tool 


steels. Best machinability of these steels is in the spheroidized condi- 


tion at a hardness range of 197 to 229 Bhn. Rigid control in 


graphitic tool steel making fixes the proper graphite content. 


“he two major considerations involved in 
I the selection of any tool steel are ease of 
processing or fabrication and ultimate service 
performance. Although a hasty review might 
indicate any number of tool steels would meet 
these two major requisites, more careful study 
usually shows that a tool steel which appears 
excellent in one respect is quite often deficient 
in the other. It is generally conceded that in- 
creasing the amount of carbide forming ele- 
ments tends to improve wear resistance and 
service life of tool steels on many applications, 
however such increase in carbide content nor- 
mally decreases machinability and other desir- 
able processing features, like grindability. 
Conversely, increasing the amount of sulphur 
in steel to improve machinability may deleteri- 
ously affect homogeneity and internal quality. 

The graphitic tool steels are singularly dif- 
ferent in that the graphite present improves ma- 
chinability without impairment of other desir- 
able qualities. Production and laboratory data 
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show that the presence of graphite in controlled 
amounts improves performance of tools and 
parts in service. The exact mechanism of how 
this improvement occurs is not completely un- 
derstood but is probably associated with the 
anti-galling characteristics imparted to iron 
and steel by graphite.! 

Precise control of graphite in graphitic tool 
steels is important if good machinability and 
heat treatment response is to be maintained 
For that reason care must be used in the selec- 
tion of raw materials for melting. Equally 
good control must also be exercised in the melt- 
ing and processing practices. Finally, as 4 
check on all operations, metallographic control 
of the finished bar product must be used t0 
insure the steel’s conformance to predetermined 
machinability and heat treatment standards. 
For that purpose the graphite distribution chart 
shown as Fig. 1 was devised. The graphite 
control limits for the several different types 
of the graphitic tool steels together with thei! 
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GRAPHITE DISTRIBUTION CHART 
TIMKEN GRAPHITIC STEELS 
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LONGIT ee x 100 
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Fig. 1. 
TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
STEEL AND TUBE DiviSION 
TABLE | 
CHEMISTRY AND GRAPHITE CONTROL LIMITS 
Graphite 
| | Control 
c | Mn | P Ss Si Cr Ni Mo w Al Limits 
Graph-Mo 1.25 to 1.55 0.35 to 0.60) 0.025 Max., 0.025 Max. 0.80 to 1.10 0.25 Max. 0.25 Max. | 0.20 to 0.30 A/D 
Low Mn 
Graph-Mo | 1.35 to 1.55! 0.75 to 1.00, 0.025 Max.| 0.025 Max. 0.85 to 1.20 0.25 Max. | 0.25 Max. 0.20 to 0.30 A/D 
(High Mn) | 
Graph-Tung | 1.45 to 1.60 0.35 to 0.50 0.025 Max.| 0.025 Max.| 0.55 to 0.85 0.25 Max. | 0.25 Max. | 0.40 to 0.60) 2.50 to 3.25 A/c 
Graph-Al 1.45 to 1.60) 0.20 to 0.40) 0.025 Max.) 0.025 Max.) 0.15 to 0.30) 0.25 Max. | 0.25 Max. 0.10 to 0.20 A/B 
Graph-MNS 1.45 to 1.60) 1.00 to 1.40) 0.025 Max.) 0.025 Max.) 0.90 to 1.30! 0.40 to 0.60 1.65 to 200 0.40 to 0.60 B/D 





respective chemistry ranges are shown in 
Table I. It is readily apparent from the photo- 
micrographs that the graphite tends to elongate 
in the direction of rolling or forging. This 
accounts for the very minute streaks and char- 
acteristic gray appearance on the surface of 
a freshly machined bar of graphitic steel as 
shown in Fig. 2. Although it might appea1 
from the photograph that the 1.00 pet C bar has 
a much smoother machined surface finish than 
the Graph-Mo bar, such is not the case. Surface 
smoothness measurements using a_ brush 
analyzer on these bars when machined under 
identical laboratory test conditions are shown 


> 


in Fig. De 
For all practical purposes these recordings 
indicate a comparable degree of finish machined 
surface smoothness between the top half of the 
Graph-Mo bar and the full length of the 1.00 
tC bar all of which were given regular finish 








hine cuts. The bottom half of the Graph- FIG. 2—Surface comparison of freshly machined regular 


VW l . 
bar represents a rough machined surface 1.00 C tool steel bar, left, and Graph-Mo at the right. 


top half of Graph-Mo bar was smooth machined. Regular 


steel is J.1.C. W-10 a water hardening grade, J.I.C. 0-6 is 


raphitic steels are fully spheroidized an- oil hardening Graph-Mo steel. 
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lathe tool forces. Fig. 4 shows the results of 
| ; a a seeeerenanaee this test. It is believed especially significant 
VT PAI ALA Pe that quite small amounts of graphite, around 
HE 
0.15 pet, greatly reduce the pressure exerted 
on lathe tools during turning. 
FIRST ONE-INCH CUT ON GRAPH-MO ees 
120 TO 340 MICRO-FINISH AVERAGE Likewise, a study of milling energy versus 
ae graphitic carbon content was made using a 
aos a pendulum type milling dynamometer. The 
VAT TTT Va ° ° 
PENN graph, Fig. 5, shows that a decrease in milling 
pre energy occurs as the amount of graphite in- 
paneer creases. As previously cited, the most pro- 
200 1080 MICRO-FINISH AVERAGE nounced effect takes place at the lower graphite 
levels, 0.05 to 0.20 graphitic carbon. 
The effect of graphitization on drilling torque 
and thrust was studied using a Barnes dril! 











HEE press with torque and thrust dynamometer at- 

HEE EET ; 

| SECOND ONE-INCH CUT ON GRAPH-MO tachments. The curve plotted as Fig. 6 shows 
es graphitic carbon content versus torque and 

| FIG. 3—Brush analyzer reading on finish machine cuts of thrust loading. Torque and thrust loads exerted 


| plain carbon 1.00 pet C ond Graph-Mo steels. during drilling are decreased quite uniformly 


as graphite increases. 

All of the foregoing tests were conducted 
on essentially Graph-Mo base analyses except the 
highest graphitic carbon steel which was lower 
in molybdenum content. All steels were in a 
Ta ro spheroidized condition within a range of 197 to 
212 Bhn. 


at 


| beth orn, Q/00in. 
feed O0/27/, Pa 
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Excellent machinability due to graphite 


Comparative machinability ratings were also 
made by using a Monarch constant-pressure 
experimental lathe. In using this equipment 
the fixed feed normally used in standard lathe 
turning is removed and in its place a constant 
01 02 03 04 05 load is applied by means of a pulley-weight 

Pct graphitic carbon . 2 3 ' 

arrangement. This equipment is completely 

FIG. 4—Effect of graphite carbon content on lathe tool described in an article by F. W. Boulger, et al.’ 

forces are shown above. The chemistry, structure, and hardness of the 

=>. —— different steels tested are shown as Table II, 

m5 oo Depth 0050in while the machinability test results obtained 

-S | ioe oe are shown in Table III. The J.1.C. designations 

refer to the Joint Industry Committee on Tool 

Steels comprised of principal users and pro- 
ducers of tool steels. 

In this type of test a 5 pct change in the 
machinability index has been found to denote 
a significant difference. Therefore, the wide 
spread in the machinability indices would con- 
stitute quite important differences ir the ma- 
chinability response of the steels tested. Since 
0 0! O2 03 04 05 the hardnesses and structures of all these high 

Pct graphitic carbon 
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FIG. 5—Effect of graphitic carbon content on milling energy cares ee 
are shown on above curve. TABLE i 


STEEL USED FOR MACHINABILITY TESTS 
Graphitic tool steels (continued) et ee ne 


Tool Steel | | _ Brinel! 
Type Chemistry Microstructure | Hardness 
nealed for best machinability. Many tests have ee x ee ie, 
been conducted both in the laboratory and in en oeenwe Spheroidized | 187 
actual production machine shops to study the ne-02._. | 0.88 C, 1.72 Mn, 0.07 V Spheroldized 197 
effect of graphite content on machinability. A a 
specially equipped Monarch lathe was used to nese. | 1.80 , 049 Rtn, 098 Ne... | a | ow 


study the effect of graphitic carbon content on | . 
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Thrust, ib 
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Torque , lb-ft 





Pet graphitic carbon | 


FIG. 6—Effect of graphitic carbon content on drilling torque 
and thrust shown graphically. 


TABLE II! 
MACHINABILITY RESULTS FOR TOOL AND 
tor: STEEL BARS 


Average | Standard** | Coefficient of | Machinability 





Grade “— Deviation Variation, pct Rating 
j1C-01 319 29.4 9.2 10 
0.90 C, 1.20 Mn 
0.50 Cr, 0.50 W 
10-02 .... ee 2.6 30 
0.90 C, 1.60 Mn 
J1C-06 63.6 4.8 7.6 | 52 
(Graph-Mo 
Standard B-1112 33.2 | 2.9 | 8.8 ‘| 100 


* Average “R™ indicates number of spindle revolutions which occurred dur- 
ng 0.1 in. tool travel. 


** Standard deviation and coefficient of variation are statistics used to indicate 
scatter among observations. 
Speed on standard: 86 s.f.p.m. (7%, in. rounds) 
Speed on unknown: 89 s.f.p.m. (14 in. rounds) 


carbon tool steel types are quite similar, the 
marked improvement in machinability of 
Graph-Mo is due to the finely dispersed graphite 
particles. This is understandable because the 
actual nodular graphite count at 100 mag- 
nifications averages over 500,000 graphite par- 
ticles per square inch of area. 

Jominy hardenability has been used to show 
characteristic hardenability curves for the dif- 
ferent types of graphitic tool steels, Fig. 7. 
These curves show the depth-hardening effect 
imparted to these steels as a result of their 
chemical composition, heat treatment and struc- 
tural grain size. It is indicated by these curves 
that Graph-Tung and Graph-Al are water hard- 
ening types, Graph-Mo oil hardening and 
Graph-MN§ air hardening. 

‘The complete hardenability band for low and 
high manganese type Graph-Mo is shown as 
nig 8. The low manganese type is applied on 
var sizes up to 3 in. in thickness whereas the 
high manganese type is used on all larger sizes. 
These Jominy values correlate quite well with 
results obtained on oil quenching full section 
round bars from which the depth-hardness 
penetration curves of Fig. 9 were constructed. 
Graduated hardenability control of Graph- 

dependent on bar size, takes advantage of 

venerally accepted theory of compressive 
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FIG. 7—Jominy Hardenability curves for Graphite Tool 
Steels made by Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
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FIG. 8—Hardenability bands for high and low manganese 
grades of Graph-Mo tool steels. 
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FIG. 9—Transverse hardness curves across the diameter of 
quenched round bars tempered at 300°F. of Graph-Mo. 


stresses induced at the surface of a part that 
is not through hardened. The presence of such 
compressive stresses at the surface of a heat 
treated part has been shown to be conducive 
to improved service performance.* Another 
factor of importance in such graduated hard- 
enability control is that the hazard of quench 
cracking is decreased in intricate parts of 
critical size that so often are troublesome to 
the tool hardener. 

Many production tests have been conducted 
to compare properties and performance of gra- 
phitic tool steels with conventional types.* 5 ® ¢ 
Aside from production tests, a recent labora- 
tory test was conducted to study the anti- 
galling characteristics of graphitic steel.’ 





Part Il will appear March |3th. 
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CUPOLA 
HOT METAL 


increases 
steel production, 
cuts ingot costs 








a 


HOLDING FURNACE taps into the ladle in which the soda- 
ash treatment for sulfur removal takes place. 





Openhearth steel production has been increased 25 pct as 


'KERASii* 
p~wseetm tees 


a result of hot metal use in what had previously been a cold 













i 

st” metal shop. The cupolas are averaging 20 net tons per hr of 

(sf pi co , 

—s iron which is desulfurized with soda ash prior to charging 

C2) into the steel furnaces. Hot metal cosis are but $3.74 per 

aa 

= ton over the cost of the pig iron fo-merly used. 

a 

= on-integrated steel producers making open- mum under present-day conditions. Based on 

a hearth steel from a 100 pct scrap charge ceiling prices for pig iron, steel scrap, cast iron 
have always suffered in times of scrap shortage. scrap, and when using the optimum charging 
Even when good scrap is available the problems mix, hot metal on the average costs $3.74 per 
of suitable charge mater-al in such shops are net ton over cold pig iron delivered to the open- 


— ever present 

To alleviate these conditions some of the 
smaller steel makers, who cannot afford or who 
cannot use the large tonnage of a standard blast 
furnace as a source of hot metal, have installed 
cupolas.' Cupola hot metal has paid off in these 
shops through increased steel production, lower 
openhearth fuel costs, less bottom trouble and 
more consistent steel meltdown analysis. 

The Central Iron and Steel Div., Barium Corp., 
tapped their first cupola heat Dec. 30, 1947. 
Although the initial installation served the pur- 
pose of supplying hot metal, several years of 
operation experience with the first cupolas in- 
dicated that many changes could be made to 
improve the operation.” The first cupolas were 
shut down and changes made in design and 
general shop layout. Additional new equipment 
was also added to improve metal handling. The 
new installation was started up on Nov. 12, 
1951, and has been melting continuously since 
then. 

At Harrisburg the conversion cost of scrap FIG. 1—Close up of the cupola shows the water cooled 
to hot metal has been reduced to a near mini- splash plates and the general tuyere arrangement. 
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hearths. This comparison includes all labor and 
materials used in both the old cold charge and 
the new hot metal steel making practice. It 
also includes all freight involved with all 
figures reduced to net ton equivalents of those 
materials sold on a gross ton basis. This addi- 
tional cost is further reduced by lower open- 
hearth steel making costs and greater pro- 
duction. ‘ 

Although the cupola hot metal practice has 
been eminently successful at Central and else- 
where, no one believes this method to be 
superior to blast furnace operations when such 
equipment can be economically tied in to the 
stee] melting operation. The cupolas at Harris- 
burg have proved so helpful to better and 
bigger steel ingot production that a similar 
system is being considered for steel operations 
Phoenix Iron and Steel Co., another subsidiary 
of Barium Corp. 


Three cupolas in operation 


Central Iron and Steel has constructed three, 
108 in. diam. cupolas built side by side at one 
end of the open hearth pouring floor. Air is 
supplied to each cupola by individual blowers. 
These three centrifugal blowers are driven by 
350 hp AC electric motors capable of supply- 
ing a maximum of 12,000 cu ft of air per min. 
Average blowing pressure is about 18 oz psi on 
these cupolas. The air is delivered to the wind 
box in a conventional manner but from the 
wind box the air is distributed down through 
6 in. diam pipes to the 16 tuyeres, shown in 
Fig. 1. 

Each cupola is identical in construction. A 
water shower cooled bosh is employed with the 
first ef three water rings installed at the bottom 
of the wind box. The location of these water 
spray pipes is shown in the drawing. The water 
runs down the shell to a collector pan at the 
cupola bottom and is then run off into the slag 
runner. The cupolas operate continuously until 
the fire clay acid block lining is worn out. 
Generally only one cupola operates although 
two are sometimes run simultaneously when 
one of the cupolas is nearing the end of its run. 

The average length of run for a single cupola 
is 72 hr actual melting time. The longest run 
at Central has been 89 hr. Each furnace is 
capable of averaging 15 tons per hr. It is be- 
lieved that the cupolas will soon be tapping 
closer to 20 tons per hr as more experience in 
charging and operation is gained. 

The cupolas are lined with standard fire clay 
blocks. The thicknesses of refractory used in 
Various zones of the cupolas are shown in 
Fig. 2. When starting up, the cupola is charged 
with coke only, to a height of 60 in. above the 
tuyeres. The charge is lit and the coke is 
burned for 6 hr, during which time there is no 
wind on the cupola. The new brick lining is 
dried out during this 6-hr burn-in and when 
the coke bed is sufficiently hot the first charg- 
ing takes place. 
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FIG. 2—A schematic cross section of the cupola design in- 
stalled at Central Iron and Steel Div., Barium Corp., 
Harrisburg, Pa. Note thicknesses of refractories. 


The first charge consists of six buggies each 
containing 3000 lb of iron scrap, 400 lb of coke, 
100 lb of limestone and 20 lb of 50 pct ferro- 
silicon. Fig 3. shows a buggy being dumped 
into the charging door. The first tap takes place 
35 min after melting is observed through the 
tuyeres. Usually slag runoff will start 25 min 
after the first iron tap and from then on the 
cupola taps slag and iron continuously. 

The wind is turned on when the first metallic 
charge is made. A wind volume of 7500 cu ft 
per min is ordinarily used for the first 8 hr. 
After that the wind volume is progressively 
increased to 12,000 cu ft per min. The blowing 
pressure measured at the intake side of the 
wind box is 28 oz psi, early in the run. Over 
a campaign, the average blowing pressure is 
about 18 oz psi. 

The exact charge used in the cupolas is de- 
pendent on the scrap available. The normal 
charge used is two-thirds scrap steel and one- 
third scrap iron with enough coke and lime- 
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FIG. 3—Each charging buggy dumped into the cupola holds 
2000 |b of steel scrap, 1000 Ib of cast iron scrap, 500 Ib of 


coke, 115 lb of stone and |5 |b of ferro-silicon. 





FIG. 4—Carbon tap hole block used at Harrisburg has 
licked a tough problem of refractory erosion. The new block 
on the left shows the original hole size. Typical of the same 
block after the cupola has completed 72 hr of melting ap- 
pears at the right. Every type of refractory was tried. 


Cupola hot metal (continued) 


stone to melt and flux the charge. Table I shows 
the charge contained in each buggy and under 
normal operations 10 to 12 buggies are charged 
per hr. This charging rate supports a meltdown 
tonnage of 15 tons per hr. 

The ferrosilicon is added to produce a hot 
fast flow of metal from the cupola and to obtain 
a higher silicon content in the metal when 
desirable. Foundry grade, by-product coke in 
a size range from 3 to 7 in. has been found 
best for Central’s particular practice. The op- 
timum size of limestone used is 2 to 4 in. The 
largest pieces of scrap ordinarily used are 
stripped motor blocks, weighing 500 to 600 Ib 
each. 

The average iron analysis obtained from the 
above charge is shown in Table II. 

Although the hot metal is 0.75 to 1.00 points 
lower in carbon than the purchased pig iron 
which it replaces, the carbon in the hot metal 
is more efficiently used in the openhearths. 
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Steel melting is therefore not hampered by the 
lower carbon of the hot metal part of the open- 
hearth charge. The higher sulfur content of 
the hot metal is easily and quickly reduced by 
soda ash treatment so that the sulfur content 
of the hot metal which is charged into the 
openhearths is similar to that encountered ip 
the purchased pig iron. The sulfur is reduced 
to an average of 0.0455. Desulfurization js ae- 
complished using 15 to 20 lb of soda ash per 
ton of hot metal. 

The tuyere design used is different than that 
found in ordinary practice. Most tuyere open- 
ings flare out or widen at the hot end whereas 
a straight hole 4 in. high x 2% in. wide is used 
by Central. The center of the tuyeres are 35 in. 
above the sand bottom. 


Carbon block solves tap hole trouble 

In melting, every effort is made to insure a 
consistent amount of molten iron in the well. 
Usually a molten iron level of 8% in. above 
the tap hole in the slag separator is maintained 
In order to control this depth of metal a con- 
sistent tap hole size must also be maintained. 
Considerable difficulty was encountered in tap 
hole size as the usual refractory materials 
eroded too fast. 

Any major change in tap hole size, partic- 
ularly in the upward direction meant that high 
blowing pressures could not be used because 
of the change in the static head of the molten 
iron in the slag separator. Lower pressures 
meant lower production so Central tried every 
type of refractory available. 

They found that the carbon block tap hole 
shown in Fig. 4 best met their requirements, 
patent applied for. These blocks do not erode 
materially during the furnace run and most 
of the erosion that does take place is in the 
lateral direction which does not effect the 
static molten iron head and therefore blowing 
pressures. 


Production averages 360 tons per day 

The slag produced at Central averages 1.5 
to 4.0 pct FeO and the arrangement of the slag 
notch can be seen in Fig. 5 and Fig. 2. The 
slag separator is 10% in. above the bottom of 
the tap hole level as shown in Fig. 2. 

The iron tapping temperature under normal 
conditions is 2750°F taken with an_ optical 
pyrometer. The iron is run off into the holding 
furnace shown in front of the cupolas in Fig. 6. 
This oil fired holding furnace (or mixer) will 
hold 150 tons of hot metal and can handle the 
full production of two cupolas. The average 
temp of the hot metal poured from the holding 
furnace into the transfer ladle, shown in the 
headpiece is 2650°F. 

Daily iron production has been running adoW 
360 net tons per day and has been as high 4 
460 net tons for 24 hr or 720NT per day ° th 
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TYPICAL CHARGE PER BUGGY 





Material Wtin ib 
it A 
e Steel scrap 2000 
Iron scrap 1000 
n Coke 500 
| Limestone 115 
{ Ferrosilicon 15 
r 
TAB 
‘ AVERAGE IRON ANALYSIS 
; snsessigiianeneinaenensentiiaaiaisatcapinsiatiaiainantiniiiilapaagtiii - 
Carbon 3.0 pet 
8 Manganese 0.30 to 0.40 
Phosphorus 0.150 to 0.250 
d Sulfur 0.150 to 0.275 
Silicon 0.70 to 0.90 
\. Copper 0.25 to 0.60 
runner appears at the lower left. 
tw ipolas. A yield of 95 to 96 pct recovery 


n meltdown is standard practice. 
[he cupolas have met all demands for hot 
. metal from the open-hearth shop. These five 
150-ton open hearths use a 25 pct hot metal 


$1.50 per ton more in charging materials and 
has reflected in smoother steel operations, lower 
open hearth fuel cost, less bottom trouble and 
more consistent meltdown. Through the use of 
hot metal the steel plant has more direct control 
of the openhearth charge materials. 


plus 15 pet cold pig and 60 pct scrap charging 
) practice. Since the hot metal practice has been 
ised, open hearth heat times in January have 


wore > 0 ’ 7 a area V1 
averaged 10 tons per hr compared to 7% tons Cupola Hot Metal For The Openhearth,"’ E. S. Kopecki, The 


per hr when a 100 pet cold charge was used. Iron Age, Oct. 21, 1948, p. 77 
hic increase ji t+o0 . +] pate , 2 '"'Water Cooled Cupola Features Duplexing Plant,"' E. S. Kopecki, 
rl increase in steel production costs only) the: ivan Rie hee: 1. OR, be 





wey ee ee ase FIG. 5—Looking down on the pouring floor, the slag notch 





'G. 6—Hot metal holding furnace shown in the foreground holds about 150 net tons. The three cupolas in the back- 
und supply all the hot metal needed for the five openhearths. No more than two cupolas operate at one time. 
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Beneficiation 
and conservation 
spark 


AIME ANNUAL MEETING. 


wre made from non-magnetic taconite 
highlighted the Minerals Division Meetings 
of AIME held last week in New York. The rest 
of the divisions of AIME were there in force 
also and presented their usual excellent technical 
programs. 

The 173rd meeting attracted hundreds of engi- 
neers and technicians from the mining and met- 
allurgical industries. The four-day meeting was 
crowded with technical sessions, committee meet- 
ings, and special events. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
attended in force and held up their end in a 
strenuous four-day schedule of events. 


Four student prize awards 


One of the events held on Monday involved the 
Institute’s Tenth National Student Prize contest. 
Another honor, the Robert H. Richards Award, 
was bestowed upon John Flickinger Myers, Ten- 
nessee Copper Co., for his work in mineral bene- 
ficiation. Three staff members of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology won the Robert W. Hunt 
Award for the best metallurgical paper of its 
type given during 1950. This paper, “The 
Mechanism of Sulfur Transfer Between Carbon- 
Saturated [ron and CaO-SiO.-Al.O, Slugs.” was 
prepared by Messrs. Gehard Derge, W. O. Phil- 
brook and K. N. Goldman. Mr. Goldman is now 
Senior Scientist., Atomic Power Div., Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Of the operating men, W. R. Bond, Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Operations, Lone Star Steel 
Co., was the recipient of the J. E. Johnson, Jr. 
Award for his work in the utilization of East 
Texas ores. 

A. B. Kinzel, President of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc., delivered 
the 29th Howe Memorial Lecture, top metallurgi- 
cal award of AIME. Mr. Kinzel who is also 
Chief Metallurgical Consultant, Los Alamos 
National Laboratory, AEC, brought the conven- 
tion up to date on the use of the electron micro- 
scope. He stressed the importance of this tool 
which permits magnifications of 20,000 and cited 
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the work done on low carbon stainless steels as 
evidence of its application. Mr. Kinzel told the 
group that as a result of recent studies at his 
laboratories on the shape and distribution of 
chromium carbides, a new concept of controlling 
carbon in stainless grades has been evolved which 
permits greater conservation of strategic alloys 
in the stainless grades. 

The combination of nitrogen and manganese 
to replace nickel in some stainless types is being 
worked out successfully, Mr. Kinzel implied. 
Although this field was explored by the Germans, 
the real application of these steels in tonnage 
will be exploited here. Another conservation 
method has been the extra low-carbon stainless 
steels to replace types 347 and 321 formerly 
stabilized with columbium and titanium. It is in 
this field of carbide fixation that the electron 
microscope has facilitated a better understand- 
ing of how to save strategic alloys. 

Beneficiation and upgrading of ores were 
featured in the technical sessions of the Minerals 
Div. R. V. Lundquist, United States Bureau of 
Mines, demonstrated the feasibility of upgrad- 
ing manganese ores in his paper, “Upgrading 
Domestic Manganese Ores.” Through a_ novel 
leaching process Mr. Lundquist declared that 
low-grade manganese ores can be upgraded as 
much as 40 pet, but he did not mention the eco- 
nomics of such a process. 


Magnetic roasting perfected 


F. D. DeVarez, Pickands, Mather & Co., un- 
veiled a subject of long experimentation but until 
recently commercially unknown, “Magnetic 
Roasting of Lean Iron Ores.” The new and now 
successful method of roasting makes non-magne- 
tic taconite ores magnetic—making separation of 
the iron oxide from the gangne a simple and 
cheap beneficiation method. 

The operation is carried on in a shaft furnace 
using a controlled atmosphere containing a !ow 
percentage of reducing gas. The temperature in 
the roasting zone is considerably higher than 
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Melting Points of Ti-Al Alloys 








wt Pct Al Incipient Melting, °C Completely Molten, °C 
0 1690 1690 
5 1710 1710 
10 1700 1700 
20 1670 1690 
30 ; 1600 
40 saad 1480 
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with the usual reducing gas and this speeds up 
the reduction time. Portions of the spent furnace 
vases are cooled and recirculated and this, to- 
gether with the good contact between ore and 
gas, makes for high reducing gas utilization. The 
theory of the controlled atmosphere during the 
roasting operation can be best appreciated by the 
fact that magnetite (Fe0.) is the only stable 
form of iron. If the proper ratio between carbon 
dioxide to carbon monoxide is maintained, such 
a gas will be reducing with respect to hematite 
Fes), and will be oxidizing with respect to 
both ferrous oxide (Fe0) and to iron (Fe). The 
formation of ferrous oxide in a roasting opera- 
tion is harmful since this oxide is non-magnetic, 
and if it forms in any quantity, will cause a sub- 
stantial loss of iron in the ensuing magnetic 
separation step. By maintaining a ratio of op- 
proximately three parts of carbon dioxide to one 
of carbon monoxide, the resulting operation can 
be carried on at a relatively high temperature 
without fear of over-reduction. 


Controlled atmosphere important 


Specifically, most of the tests have been carried 
on at a temperature of from 1500 to 1600°F with 
an entrant gas containing approximately 5 pct 
CO, 15 pet COs, and the balance largely nitrogen. 
The ratios shown of carbon monoxide to carbon 
dioxide, hold even though the bulk of the gas is 
an innert gas such as nitrogen. 

A gas containing as low as 2 pct CO, together 
with 12 pet CO. and the balance nitrogen, is an 
extremely effective reducing gas in the 1000 to 
1600°F range. The reducing gas is not limited 
to carbon monoxide and mixtures of hydrogen, 
and carbon monoxide may be used effectively pro- 
viding that a somewhate similar ratio is main- 
tained between the reducing gases and carbon 
dioxide and water vapor. For a more detailed 
explanation of the theory involved, the reader is 
referred to United States patents No. 2,528,552 
and No, 2,528,553. Another interesting paper was 
presented by Carl Ludwig, The Bonnot Co., en- 
titled, “Agglomerating Ores By Vacuum Extru- 
sion,” 

The newer metals, titanium, zirconium, molyb- 
denum, and vanadium received plenty of atten- 
tion in the Institute of Metals Div. Titanium was 
‘he most popular as far as the number of papers 

resented. On Thursday a paper, “Constitution 

litanium-Aluminum Alloys,” was delivered by 
a R Ogden, D. J. Maykuth, W. L. Finlay and 
R. I. Jaffee. Messrs. Ogden, Maykuth and Jaffee 
‘ Battelle Memorial Institute collaborated with 
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Top metallurgical honor of AIME went to A. B. Kinzel, 
who delivered the 29th Howe Memorial Lecture. 


Mr. Finlay, Research Manager, Rem-Cru Tita- 
nium, Inc. on this paper. 

They investigated the titanium-rich portion of 
the Ti-Al diagram between room temperature 
and 1100°C. Their tentative diagram is shown in 
Fig. 1. The solid lines indicate the phase boun- 
daries up to 50 pct Al established by their in- 
vestigation. The dashed lines are extrapolated 
and indicate probabilities based on observation. 
The phase boundaries over 50 pct Al are taken 
from work of other investigators. The solid 
equilibrium section is shown in Fig. 2. 

Aluminum is one of the allows used in com- 
mercial-titanium alloys and is employed along 
with other alloying elements. One alloy contains 
4 pet Al, 4 pet Mn and another contains 3 pct 
Al and 5 pet Cr. The authors showed that the 
solubility of Al in alpha titanium is about 26 
wt pet. The addition of aluminum up to 20 
pet does not lower the melting point of titanium. 
However, aluminum over 20 pct drastically 
lowers titaniums melting point, as shown in 
the table. 

A new phase was confirmed in alloys contain- 
ing 34 to 46 pct Al and the first documented case 
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FIG. |—Tentative phase diagram for the Ti-Al alloys. 
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FIG. 2—Solid solubility section of Ti-Al phase diagram 


showing location of research data points. 


AIME meeting (continued) 


metallic alpha-stabilizing addition for 


titanium was shown in the two-phase field where 


of a 


beta solubilities are less than alpha solubilities. 

The authors showed the effect of aluminum on 
lattice constants of titanium, Fig. 3. This par- 
ticular part of their investigation paralleled 
titanium delivered by P. 
Taylor in Wednesday’s session 


another paper on 
Duwez and J. L. 
on crystal structure. 

This paper, “Crystal structure of Ti-Al,” by 
the two men from Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
California Institute of Technology, confirmed the 
solubilities of aluminum in titanium found by 
the other investigators. The crystal structure of 
Ti-Al is tetragonel and at 750°C the Ti-Al phase 
extends from 42 to 62 Al wt pct. The lattice 
parameters versus aluminum content found by 
these men, shown in Fig. 4, which supplements 
the data on parameters shown in Fig. 3. 

Copper and aluminum were also covered in 
various papers given before the Institute of 
Metals Div. The electrical resistivities of oxygen- 
free copper, commercial 2S Al and “A” nickel 
wire were studied after different rates of prior 
strain had been introduced. This paper, “Effect 
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FIG. 3—The effect of aluminum on the lattice parameters 


of titanium v. the aluminum content. 
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FIG. 4—Lattice parameters and axial ratio of Ti-Al phase y. 


aluminum content of the alloy. 


of Prior Strain at Low Temperatures on the 
Properties of Some Close-Packed Metals at Room 
Temperature,” was delivered by W. C. Ellis and 
E. S. Greiner, Bell telephone Laboratories, Inc. 

These tests showed that the resistivities of 
copper and aluminum cold worked at the sub- 
zero temperatures were higher than the resis- 
tivities of these metals drawn equal amounts at 
25°C. For copper reduced 85 pct, the increase 
in resistivity was from 2 pct when drawn at 
25°C to 6 pet when drawn at —195°C. In the 
case of nickel, however, the drawing temperature 
had no significant affect on the resistivity. 

toom temperature tensile tests showed that 
copper, aluminum, and nickel drawn at 195°C 
had significantly higher flow stresses in the 
plastic range than when reduced equal amounts 
at 25°C. Rolling aluminum, copper, “A” 
and “A” phosphor bronze at —195°C resulted in 
similar enhancement of the flow stress. 

The increase in resistivity and flow stress re- 
sulting from deformation at —195°C over that 
for deformation at 25°C is attributed to a smaller 
contribution from simultaneous recovery as the 
temperature is lowered. When metallic materials 
are deformed plastically, hardening and recovery 
occur simultaneously. 


brass, 


The net hardening may be considered as the 
strain hardening from deformation in the ab- 
sence of recovery, decreased by the recovery or 
softening occurring during or immediately after 
the deformation. Recovery is a diffusive process, 
dependent on temperature and involves at the 
most only a few atoms in concerted action. Plastic 
strains produced by the deformation are partially 
replaced. The driving energy for recovery re 
sides in the thermal fluctuations of the atoms, 
augmented by the stress field of deformat! 
Recovery is essentially absent, or very smal), : 
low temperatures but increases with tem) 
ture. In the hot-working range, recovery 
rapid that no appreciable net hardening 0 
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A rebuilt World War Il broach at Detroit Arsenal 
does in 30 min a job that formerly took 4!/5 hr. 
Savings with one machine operating are $400 a 


day. A huge index fixture handles the 6-ft tank 


ring gears for broaching 294 internal teeth. 


broaching machine which does in 30 min 
A what former methods took 4% hr to do is 
now in operation at the Detroit Arsenal of 
Army Ordnance. Manufactured and tooled by 
Colonial Broach Company, Detroit, the machine 
cuts 294 internal 4-pitch teeth in 6-ft diam ring 
gears for tanks in 30 min. Savings now amount 
to $400 a day. 

According to Army Ordnance officials, at 
least as much proportionately will be saved as 
other machines are installed. In addition, the 
machine eliminates %4 of the capital outlay 
and ‘s of the number of machine tools required 
in the method previously used. 

To permit the broaching of the teeth in the 
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ELEVEN-TOOTH broach used on tank ring gears. Gear is 


nal index position. At right and left are hand clamp 


ties. Across center is coolant pipe. 
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Rebuilt broach saves $400 per day 





RING GEAR tooth broaching machine 
in operation. Fixture and workpiece, a 


6-ft gear, encircle machine's column. 


large ring, Colonial engineers designed a huge 
index fixture that encircles the 30-ton, 66 in. 
stroke vertical broaching machine. 

Broaching of the 294 teeth is accomplished 
by a combination of indexing and shuttle move- 
ment of the fixture. In operation the fixture 
first moves into cutting position under an 11- 
tooth, 12-segment surface broach 9 in. wide by 
60 in. long. After the broach has been passed 
through the work, the fixture moves out of cut- 
ting position and the broach is returned to the 
top of its stroke. Shuttle movement is accom- 
plished through a hydraulically controlled lock- 
ing cam action. 

Indexing of the turret ring to the next cut- 
ting position is also accomplished by hydraulic 
cylinders. A hydraulically-controlled index pin 
locks the fixture in accurate indexing location. 
The turret ring is clamped in the fixture by 
hand clamps and is ejected hydraulically for 
unloading. 

The teeth formed by the broaching operation 
are checked while the part is still in the ma- 
chine. The gage that checks the part both for 
tooth spacing and size is integral with the 
index fixture and actually passes through the 
column of the machine. The teeth are held to 
a tolerance of 0.001 inches spacing by the 
broaching operation. 

The broaching machine used is a surplus 
World War II Colonial vertical broaching ma- 
chine, rebuilt to accommodate the 4-ton index 
fixture. Hydraulic power equipment that was 
formerly within the column of the standard 
machine is now mounted on a base at the rear 
of the machine to facilitate fixture mounting 
and provide additional hydraulic and electrical 
control functions. 
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Fabricated 
Ingot Cars 


STAND UP— 


By R. G. Fournie 


Secretary 
Continental Boiler & Sheet Iron Works 
St. Louis 


Few weldments have to face the rough conditions encoun- 


tered by these steel mill ingot mold cars. Normal operation 


includes repeated heating and cooling from as low as zero 
to as high as 1200°F. Live load is 42 tons. Severe impact 


loads occur while the cars are at elevated temperatures. 


Here's how such cars are designed and fabricated to 


stand up under severe operating conditions. 


any unusual problems were encountered 
M in the design and construction of a fabri- 
cated steel ingot mold car. The operational 
conditions for such cars impose extreme con- 
ditions which few weldments ever have to face. 
Both design and actual fabrication had to make 
special allowance for these conditions. 
These ingot cars, designed for the Laclede 


WHEEL spring pads are cut from %-in. plate, welded to 
\-in. plate, then welded to car floor. 
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Steel Co., have to handle 42 tons of live load 
They must withstand the heavy impact imposed 
in stripping molds from the ingots. The cars 
pick up enough heat from their loads to bring 
their temperatures up to 1200°F. At these tem- 
peratures they are subjected to severe physica! 
shock. Design had to allow for thermal 
stresses, due to concentration of heat at points 
of loading as well as to repeated keating and 
cooling cycles. 

While welded steel cars are not new, they are 
in a minority. All ingot cars are generally 
standard in size and shape except for minor 
variations to fill special needs which vary with 
different operational requirements. Building 
strength and stamina into a welded steel car 
conforming to general specifications, however, 
was another matter. This afforded a chance to 
improve over prior cars by means of plate 
fabrication and welding techniques. 

A plain carbon steel was selected for the 
cars, for economy, strength, and ease of fabri- 
cation. The steel had a tensile strength of 
67,000 psi, yield point of 42,000 psi, elongation 
in 2in. of 37 pet, with a hardness of 149 Bhn. 

Welding procedure was planned to include 
three passes with three different types of elec- 
trodes. Fillet welds of 75,000 psi tensile 
strength in the first pass, 60,000 psi minimum 
in the second, along with impact resistance of 
50 to 70 ft-lb and an endurance limit of 28,00! 
to 32,000 psi, were specified. 

The car body is essentially a_ reinforced 
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COMPLETED CAR, finished 
with aluminum paint, hangs 
from hooks of two cranes. 
Body of another car can be 


seen in the background. 


hollow vessel 8 ft wide, 12 ft long, and 18 in. 
deep. Six reinforced openings extend through 
its entire depth to receive the plugs which 
extend beneath the molds loaded on it. Accom- 
modations are provided in each end of the 
body for coil springs, spring pads, and single- 
axle wheel assemblies. The undercarriage sus- 
pension and spring bearing blocks are weld- 
ments. Journals are flame-cut from 5-in steel 
plate, and machined to receive roller bearings 
and cover plates. 

All fillet welds are gauged to %% in. to obtain 
welds equalling or bettering the strength of 
the members connected. Corners in stressed 
areas are well rounded to improve the shock 
and fatigue life of the weldment. The theoret- 
cal strengths of the steel and all welds are 
substantially above the load factor, to avoid 
fracture in service. Fractures frequently 
shorten the lives of ingot cars. 

The bed plate is 1 in. thick. Side members, 
nterior bracings, and bottom plates are °4 in. 
thick. The side plates are 18 in. wide and about 
JY ft long. These are formed to a sort of 
hannel shape with webs of about 11 ft and 

nges of about 3% ft. The web of each 
formed channel extends the length of the entire 

e of the car. The flanges are an extension 

the side, to provide car end plates. They 
onnect to steel posts on each side of the spac- 

provided for couplers. 


‘he car has a slight apex at the center of 
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_§ Under severe operating conditions 


each end to allow clearance between cars in 
travel on radia] track. This clearance is suffi- 
cient to eliminate possibility of car ends strik- 
ing together, thus protecting them and the 
coupler operating levers from damage. 

The interior backbone of the car is composed 
of two lengths of %, x 18 in. plate running the 
full length, one located on each side of the 
center and connecting to end posts astride the 
coupler pockets. These girders are braced with 





SINGLE-AXLE truck with journals and bearings in place is 


lowered into position on upside-down car. 
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Fabricated ingot cars (continued) 
ee 


34-in. plate sections just behind the couplers 
on the ends, parallel to and astraddle the cen- 
terline of the axles. Thus when the bottom 
plate is in place a box girder is formed. This 
boxlike section is further stiffened over each 
axle by the installation of curved formed plates 
welded into place over the axles. 

Since the size and yield point of steel varies 
with temperature, working conditions had to 
be considered when estimating expansion, con- 
traction, and residual structural strength under 
heat conditions varying from 0° to 1200°F. 
Conventional stress relieving probably would 
have been used if the car was to be in service 
at normal temperatures. But it was virtually 
useless in this case because cars are subjected 
to continuous uncontrolled stress relieving, in 
effect, in service. This could well cause warp- 
age unless steps were taken in construction to 
prevent it. 


Distortion minimized 

By minimizing welding heat or inducing an 
even spread of it, and using a deep fillet tech- 
nique which creates greater strength with less 
deposited metal, effective shrinkage due to 
welding was reduced. Plate preparation con- 
sisted only of properly cleaned square flame 
cuts, except on exposed edges where corners 
were rounded. Meticulous fitup has always 
been a must at Continental so careful assembly 
was obtained. This was a major factor in re- 
ducing distortion to an absolute minimum. 

All joints were uniform. All plates were 
evenly spaced at all intersections by placing 
5/65-in. wires between them during assembly. 
The spacing thus obtained resulted in even 
contraction throughout the weldment and did 
much to exclude distortion and cracked welds 


from the final product. The spacing wires also, 


T 


to a degree, aided economy of production since 
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FINAL welding touches on 
nearly-completed car body, 
Three passes, with three dif. 
ferent electrodes, are used. 


they provided a better welded joint without 
additional plate edge preparation. Distortion 
that could not be excluded was controlled. 

The first pass of welding was applied inter- 
mittently throughout the car to minimize warp- 
age and to distribute the heat evenly. Tack 
welds during assembly were carefully spaced 
and properly deposited. Lincoln LH-70 
(E-6016) 7/32-in. electrodes were selected for 
use at 500 amp with the work negative. 

After components were tackwelded in place, 
each intersection was built up to full size with 
stringer beads for a distance of about 4 in. 
in each direction from the corners. This pro- 
cedure served to break up the magnetic field set 
up by the physical contour of the structure and 
materially reduced arc blow on subsequent passes. 
Completion of the first pass on all joints then 
followed with LH-70 electrodes throughout. 

Consideration of new stresses that would be 
introduced with the second pass of welding was 
the next problem. It was decided to preheat the 
weldments before the application of subsequent 
welding passes. For this purpose, Continental 
made two long-handled torches to use natural gas 
from city mains. The main pressure was insuff- 
cient so compressed air was introduced into the 
flame. The temperature of the whole weldment 
was brought up to 200°F in 15 to 20 min 
Temperatures were checked with temperature 
crayons. The cars were positioned to permit 
downhand welding. 

Fleetweld No. 5 (E-6010) 14-in. electrodes were 
used to get a high degree of penetration and 
because of suitability in laying a flat bead on 
top of the LH-70. The amperage setting was 250 
and of course the work was negative. The third 
and final pass was ac. with 5/16-in. Fleetweld 
electrodes burned at 400 amp. 

The wheels, bearings, and journals wer 
sembled onto the axles, and set into plac: 
assemblies in previously aligned guides. Finally 
the couplers were placed. 
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She KAYDON technique of decfr-flame-hardening for 


bearings of unusual shafres, b 


Designers and users of special machinery will 
appreciate this information on KAYDON-pioneered 
deep-flame-hardening which has helped remove 
bearing-limitations that heretofore proved to be 


serious handicaps. 
his new KAYDON technique in deep-flame-harden- 
ng hardens only the raceways of the bearings. 


his permits the races themselves to be accurate- 


ly drilled. 


any of the surrounding parts which normally 


we AAYDON 


tapped and gear-cut . . . eliminates 


tyes and thin sections 


would be necessary results in important 


weight-reduction . .. makes possible the creation 
of unusual designs that accommodate minimum 
sizes of bearings in the space available . . . per- 
mits unusual shapes, very large diameters, and 
extremely thin sections, all of which greatly 
facilitate mounting. 

Write for this Bulletin on KAYDON Deep-Flame- 


Hardening .. . and when you need the unique 
services offered, contact KAYDON of Muskegon. 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: Spherical Roller ¢ Taper 
Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust ¢ Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust 


ENGINEERING CORP... MUSKEGON, MICH. 


AL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 4” BORE TO 120” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 
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@ You can find the answer to your special fastener problems in 
a Circle ® bolt designed and made for your job. We'd like to 
show you how these special fasteners can add strength to your 
products while simplifying design and produc- 

tion problems. Follow the lead of well known 

producers who agree that “the best start to end 

fastener problems is to call in Buffalo Bolt.” 


® The NO. 51 Catalog is the simplest, most | 
concise and complete catalog to specify and 
order fasteners. Let us send it to you. 


——Free Literature— _ 


Continued 


Magnetic gages 
Magnetic continuous gages designe, 
for use on rolling mills, shearing 
lines permit operators to know the 
exact thickness of the material at 
all times. As strip passes between 
upper and low gage rolls, variations 
in strip thickness cause Variations 
in the electrical circuit. These aye 
shown on the gage meter. Pratt ¢ 
Whitney Div., Niles-Bement-Pon)j 
Co. 


For free copy insert No. 15 on posteard, p. 121 


Wire straightening 


Medart wire straightening and cut. 
off machines, described in a new 
leaflet, are fully automatic, com. 
pact and efficient. They permit 
greater accuracy at higher speeds 
than conventional equipment. The 
machines may be used with either 
cold-finished or hot-rolled stock. 
The hydra-electric automatic cutof 
is of the flying type and is synchro- 
nized with the forward movement 
of the wire. Medart Co. 


For free copy insert No. 16 on postcard, p. 12) 


Motors 


Construction details of explosion- 
proof, fan-cooled and _ non-venti- 
lated motors are described in a new 
bulletin. The type APZZ motors 
are available in ratings of 3 to 100 
hp and the non-ventilated type 
APKK are available in ratings from 
% to 2 hp. Elimination of en- 
closed external air passages eases 
the job of keeping motors clean 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


For free copy insert No. 17 on postcard, p. 121 


Refrigeration 


Wider use of sub-zero tempers 
tures in industrial processes has 
led to development of Revco te 
frigeration cabinets. Temper 
tures to —95° below zero are avail 
able for shrink fits, for seasoning 
gages and other precision tools ané 
for testing. Cabinets are sturdy, 
all-steel, welded construction ane 
sealed air and water tight. They 
are insulated with Fiberglas. Model 
RSZ50 operates at temperatures 
down to —30° below zero and is 
equipped with suitable cannisters 


for handling rivets. Revco, /né. i 
For free copy insert No. 18 on postcard, P- ist. 
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Machine edges sheared strip at 365 fpm 
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Edging of sheared strip on a ma- 
chine developed by S. H. Codding- 
ton, is now possible at speeds up to 
365 fpm. The edging machine han- 
dles widths from 1% to 7% in., in 
gages 0.030 to 0.25 in. Strip or cut 
lengths are deburred in first set of 
rolls, and rounded in second verti- 


Turntable speeds heavy scrap cutting 


A design feature of a scrap cut- 
ting installation at Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. is a turntable that 
gives considerable flexibility to the 
unit. An Oxweld machine car- 
riage rides on a track, one section 
of which can be rotated horizontally 
to any desired angle. Since the di- 
rection of cut is always parallel to 
the alignment of the track, cuts 
can be made in any direction by 





New and improved 
production ideas, 
equipment, services 
and methods de- 
scribed here offer 
production econ- 
omies .. . fill in and 


mail postcard on 


page 121 or 122. 





cal roll set. The machine straight- 
cns and removes camber also. 
Rolled edges, perfectly round, can 
be made on gages up to 0.128 in. 
The machine weighs 2500 lb and 
measures 34 in. wide x 6 ft long x 
33 in. high. Merry Co. 


For more data insert No. 19 on postcard, p. 121. 


simply revolving the table. A swivel 
between the machine carriage and 
the horizontal support to which the 
blowpipe is attached provides ad- 
ditional flexibility of operation. An 
Oxweld C-60 cutting blowpipe is 
mounted on the rigid arm. Steel 
sections up to 5 ft thick can be sev- 
ered with this . powder-cutting 
equipment. Linde Air Products Co. 


For more data insert No. 20 on postcard, p. 121. 





Wet type filter handles large volume of coolant 


Use of the complete filter bed en- 
ables this small, compact filter to 
handle a large volume of coolant. 
Iendless web-type belt utilizes same 
filtering medium over and over; 
lasts for long periods of operation. 


The filter is suited to serve individ- 
ual machine tools or small central 
coolant systems, wherever a min- 
eral or soluble oil coolant is used. 
Honan-Crane Corp. 


For more data insert No. 21 on postcard, p. 121. 





Positioner reduces handling and welding time 


Medium duty welding positioners 
are available in 1000 and 2500-lb 
capacities. New design features 
compact, three-in-one table tilting 
frame. This eliminates the indirect 
power transmission trains used on 
older types of equipment, and re- 
duces to a minimum backlash and 
lost motion in the table rotation 
system. Rotation speed can be 
varied through a 10:1 speed range 


by handwheel adjustment. Models 
have hand or power tilting of the 
table through a 135° angle and are 
equipped with tilt indicators. All- 
steel, welded construction resists 
twisting and chattering. Optional 
feature is a reversing foot control 
for table rotation. Reed Engineer- 
ing Co. 

For more data insert No. 22 on postcard, p. 121. 
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Continued 


New Equipxent— — 


Jet blade inspection on production basis 


Jet turbine blades can be 100 pct in- 
spected for contour, thickness, tilt, 
and blade angle, at 18 to 26 or more 
points simultaneously, by a new 
multiple dimension Precisionaire 
instrument with an Airchart. Each 
gage can take the place of up to 11 
conventional type gages. No master 
gages are required for setting the 
jet blade contour measuring fixture. 
A selected, carefully calibrated tur- 
bine blade is used as a mean master. 
Gage block buildups are used to 
properly locate the gaging head 


mounting plates for the upper, mig. 
dle and lower calibrated points of 
check. The gage heads are they 
clamped into proper position ani 
feeler gages are used to set up the 
Precisionaire base instrument, fo, 
2 theoretical perfect blade. Poi. 
tions of the floats will then indicate 
how much the blade being checked 
varies with a theoretically perfec; 
blade. Flexibility and adjustability 
accommodate changes of desig; 
Sheffield Corp. 


For more data insert No. 23 on postcard, p, |) 


Available power for ‘round-the-clock operation 


A built-in generator has been de- 
veloped for use with Towmotor 
electric pallet trucks, eliminating 
the need for conventional electric 
storage batteries and re-charging. 
The new unit, called Towmotor 
Model W with Ready-Power, is an 
adaptation of the standard electric 
pallet truck, with a small, gasoline- 


} n CAs 


ur RNs 


powered generator supplying con- 
stant, maximum voltage for opera- 
tion of the truck. Current is gep- 
erated immediately upon turning 
the ignition key and pressing the 
starter button, providing ample 
power to move up to 4000-lb loads 
24 hr a day. Towmotor Corp. 


For more data insert No. 24 on posteard, p. |?! 
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Conserve critical metals . . . increase 
self-sufficiency . . . eliminate scrop 
handling and storage problems with 


the press that pays for itself. The MILWAUKEE Br: 
quetting Press automatically converts low-groce 


bulk borings, turnings, chips and shavings ino 
dense cylindrical briquettes which can be charged 
directly into furnace or foundry cupolas as high- 
grade scrap. 


Steel, aluminum, cast iron, bronze, magnesium 
brass and other metals can be briquetted by o Mt 


6461 Grand Division Avenve 
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Instrument checks dimensions in millionths 


The Mi Ae electronic micro- ings are not affected by any ordi- 
r, mid somparator gives reading directly nary fluctuations in line voltage or 
nts of ‘» millionths of an inch and is de- _—_— by near-by magnetic fields. Con- 
> then signed specifically for gage room sistent repeat readings are ob- 
n and se and for ultra-precision produc- tained on both continuous and in- 
up the tion gaging. It consists of an in- termittent use. The gage head is 
nt, for ietion-type gage head adjustably _ positioned by a rack-and-pinion ver- 
Posi. mounted on a rigid stand, and a tical adjustment, and accommo- 
dicate nigh-stability four-tube amplifier dates work of any height to 12% 
hecked vith a two-seale meter. Gage head in. above top of standard anvils. 
erfect has a frictionless movement, with Adjustment is by turn of a knob. 
ability no mechanical amplification; the Graham-Mintel Instrument Co. 
desig mplifier is free of drift; and read- For more data insert No. 25 on postcard, p. 121. 


d, p. 12 

Spirits washer features one-man operation 
on The loading and unloading of a new regardless of irregularities’ in 
g con- mineral spirits washer has been shape. Safety devices are incorpo- 
opera- made a simple, one-station opera- rated in this machine. The machine 
is gen- tion by the use of a return-type con- is designed to clean a variety of 
urning veyer. Cleaning cycle consists of standard production parts, and can 
ng the wo washing stages and a forced be adapted to many special cleaning 
ample ir blow-off. Easily adjusted spray applications. Detrex Corp. 
» loads ozzles provide an even, all-over For more data insert No. 26 on postcard, p. 121. 
). overage of the parts being cleaned, Turn Page 
d, p. 12 


q MILWAUKEE BRIQUETTING PRESS 


1 TiN tema 


WAUKEE press. Six models are available which have 


ncrease 
capacities ranging from % to 32 tons per hour. 


e scrap 
ns with leading manufacturers in the metal working indus- 


KEE Br 'ry are utilizing the MILWAUKEE Briquetting Press 
p-grode 'o solve their vital material and scrap problems. 
gs into Sovings effected by the MILWAUKEE Press enable 
harged most users to write off the entire cost in less than 
s high one year [> —_ 

Write today for 8-page illustrated we) 
esium Bulletin No. 117 for complete data LY / 
aM ond specifications. Way 
' iS 
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move the load! 


Chicago 5 * 


CRANE 
\with GM Allison 
Torque Converter 
Shock-free, smoother, uninterrupted 
flow of power. The ORTON Torque- 


Control Crane provides the correct 
torque in the exact amount needed to 


When the crane idles, the engine 
idles. The engine doesn’t shake itself 
to pieces when it’s doing no work! 

REQUEST CATALOG $83 


ORTON Crane and Shovel Co. 


608 So. Dearborn Street 


Illinois 


—_New Equipment ___ 


Continued 





Thread-cutting screw 


A special thread-cutting screw has 
been designed for driving in holes 
that have become clogged with = 
celain enamel as a result of finish- 
ing operations. Sharp edges of jt, 
four-sided reaming point scrape the 
hole clean and allow normal thread. 
cutting action to follow. The seroy 
is suited for final assembly opera. 
tions in the manufacture of stoyes 
refrigerators, washers, etc. Shake. 


proof, Inc. 
For more data insert No. 27 on posteard, p, 12), 


Bonder, leak sealer 


Seal-All is said to adhere to any 
material, toughen with age, and 
never become brittle. The new prod- 
uct bonds metal, glass, rubber, 
wood, fabric and plastic quickly 
and permanently. Seal-All is not 
affected by gasoline, oil, naptha, al- 
cohol or water. The product has 
been used to impregnate castings 
for prevention of leaks. Allen Prod- 


ucts Corp. 
For more data insert No. 28 on postcard, p. |?! 


Plastics molding 

A giant vertical molding machine 
is said to open a new field of prod- 
ucts, such as battery cases, light- 
ing fixtures, refrigerator parts, etc., 
to potential manufacture by plastic 
injection molding. Four huge pre- 
plasticizing units preheat the plas- 
tic material to give it greater flow- 
ing properties, which together with 
greater locking pressure on dits, 
permits the molding of pieces in ex 
tra large sizes. Worcester Moulded 
Plastics Co. 


For more data insert No. 29 on postcard, p. 121 
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and the 


problem of 


METAL SUPPLY 





for your product 


The problem of metal supply is in reality a dual 
problem. First is the question of raw material supply 
and second, the supply of fabricated forms. To each 


of these, magnesium offers an interesting answer. 


As the increased demands of industry call for more 
and more metal from Mother Earth, ore reserves 
become ever more important. Magnesium metal, now 
extracted from the sea, is the one metal with literally 


an inexhaustible supply. Consider this fact: 


}f magnesium were extracted from the sea at the rate of 100 
million tons per year... the current rate of iron and steel 
production... for 1,000,000 years, we would have reduced 


the supply in those seas only from 0.13% to 0.12%! 


And those seas are at our very shores, eliminating 


Per 


Magnesium’s perfect combination of light weight and high strength makes it 


invaluable to our defense effort 


consideration in planning for your tomorrow's product. Wherever a product 


— ' ; eee 
ide to be moved or lifted, magnesium is a must. 75% 


30% lighter than aluminum, magnesium is the world’s lightest structural metal 


Madnesium Division 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY * MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


For Your Product .. . Tomorrow! Fe 


Drafted” today, it still deserves ever) 


lighter than iron 


the costs and hazards of transportation. Here 1s a 


potential of interest to every metal user. 


At the other end of the supply problem is the 
question of fabricated forms. Currently, Dow is con- 
structing an 84” hot and cold sheet and strip mill, 
the first in this country for magnesium. When com- 
pleted, this mill at Madison, Illinois, will increase 
Dow’s capacity for sheet, plate and strip by many 
times . .. with provision for even further expansion. 
This new Dow mill will also have facilities for 


extrusion, increasing present capacity appreciably. 


Metal supply? Keep your eye on magnesium . . . the 


offering you the 


world’s lightest structural metal... 


potential of infinite supply. 


New York e Boston e 


February 28, 1952 


Philadelphia « Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago e St. Louis 
Houston « San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles « Seattle « Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited Toronto, Canada 
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protection for 
industrial workers 
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safety equipment is made after careful study 
Ue aM Lee Uni y| 
research you get many comfort and safety 
improvements first in Willson products. Ask 
for Willson—largest line of goggles and hel- 
mets for gas and arc welding. 


COVER-ALL® GOGGLE 
No. CW60 


Adjustable leather 
nose bridge for extra 
comfort. Ample room 
for prescription 
glasses. 


CHIP-WELD GOGGLE 
No. DC53 


Weld lens lifts up to 
leave clear Super- 
Tough® lens in place 
for chipping and in- 
spection, 


FLIP-FRONT HELMET 
No. 60S 


One-piece durable 
fibre shell with lift-up 
outer lens for quick 
inspection of work. 


See your WILLSON distributor or write for bulletin 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, Inc., 231 Washington St., Reading, Pennsylvania 
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—New Equipment 


Continued 


Wire take-up 


A take-up unit for electrical wir. 
and cable manufacture has 
gears or clutches; is built to oper: 
ate smoothly at high production 
speeds. The reel drive is by double 
V belts, with a brake which auto. 
matically stops the reel as it is dis. 
engaged. Traverse mechanism is 
air-actuated and positive in opera- 
tion. Choice of speed change meth- 
ods for constant tension control js 
provided. The Davis-Standard take- 
up is built in sizes to take reels 
from 6 to 36 in. The machine is 
said to be free from noise and vi- 


bration. Standard Machinery Co. 
For more data insert No. 30 on postcard, p. 12! 


Cuts deburring time 


A deburring and barre) finishing 
compound is claimed to reduce de- 
burring time by 75 to 90 pct and to 
cut deburring and finishing time in 
half or less. It is said to produce 
uniform radii on parts such as bear- 
ing races and retainers. It serves 
also as a good temporary rust 1n- 
hibitor. The compound is a highly 
concentrated, non-dusting, granular 
composition, white in color and is 
used in small quantities. Blu 
Magic Chemical Specialties Co. 


For more data insert No. 31 on postcard, p. 121. 


. 
Dry-process molding 

New treated materials, marketed 
under the name Cordopreg, consist 
of glass-fiber base materials im 
pregnated with stable resins for 
molding of reinforced thermoset 


ting plastics. Supplied ready 
mold, it is said to offer production 
line efficiency in many types of re 
inforced plastic molding. (04 
Molding Products, Inc. 


21 
For more data insert No. 32 on postcard, P- 1 
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Cutters for jets 


ide tipped cutters for 


Special ' 

milling the airfoil form of stainless 
tee] jet compressor blades are de- 
signed te tand up under heavy cuts 
in this gh material. They are 
equipped with the grade of carbide 
that has proved best in long produc- 
tion runs Continental Tool Works 


Div., Ex-Cell-O Corp. 


For more data insert No. 33 on postcard, p. 121. 


96 process points 


From a newly designed console 
desk, it is possible for a single op- 
erator to obtain plant temperature 
readings of up to 96 processing 
points. The 96 readings can be in- 
dicated in about aS many seconds. 
The console is a 60-in. wide steel 
executive-type office desk arranged 
with cutouts to accommodate an 
ElectroniK precision indicator and 
key switch banks or pushbutton as- 
semblies. Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 

For more data insert No. 34 on postcard, p. 121. 


Abrasive-belt grinder 


Equipped with a standard 6-in. belt 
that runs over a 12%-in. platen, a 
new all-purpose belt grinder is an 
economical size for medium work. 
lt is used primarily for free-hand 
applications on work that requires 
flat surfaces, deburring, squaring, 
chamfering, rounding, and polish- 
ing. It is suitable for metal, wood, 
glass and plastics applications. By 
loosening two hex nuts, the machine 
an be changed over from vertical 
to horizontal operation in a minute. 
Porter-Cable Machine Co. 


For more data insert No. 35 on postcard, p. 121. 
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Viel 
WORTHINGTON PUMP 
CEU 
CORPORATION, 
Buffalo, New York 


tank heating is faster, costs less 


“ PLATECOILS 


(REPLACE PIPE COILS 





Worthington Pump and Manufacturing Corporation has found that it costs 
less to buy and use Platecoils in their Parkerizing tanks than it does to make 
their own steel pipe coils. When the steel pipe coils were used, they had to 
be replaced on the average of every 3 months. The Platecoils have been in 
use over a year, and there have been no repairs or expenses other than the 
original installation cost. 


Platecoils heat the tanks faster because they have greater prime surface in 
any given area. A 22” x 47” Platecoil gives the same heat transfer surface as 
32 ft. of 114” pipe. This not only means quick starts in heating tank solu- 
tions but also greater tank capacity for work. , 


“quick change hangers” make installation easy 


By the use of “quick change hangers,” Platecoil installations can be made in open tanks 
in a half hour or less by one man and a helper. There is no welding or pipe cutting .. . 
two connections to make and the installation is complete. Should repairs become 
necessary, Platecoils can be removed and replaced in a matter of minutes without 
emptying the tank. Replacement is made from outside the tank. 

Let us show you how you can conserve steel and save time, money and manpower by 
using Platecoils for tank heating or cooling. Write today for bulletin No. P73. 


DLATECOIL 
TTC Te mts ae 


LANSING 4 MICHIGAN 
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Get fast steel strapping service 
from Brainard! 


ILL HOGANSON of San 
Francisco, like other Brainard 
Strapping System representatives, 
knows a good thing when he sees it! 


Here, in Brainard’s West Coast 
warehouse, Bill surveys a complete 
stock of various types and sizes of 
steel strapping, strapping seals, 
tools, and accessories. On most 
items delivery is immediate. 


That makes Bill happy, since 
Brainard representatives sell with 
service. They are warehouse 
conscious. They give personal 
attention to your packaging and 
shipping problems, and see that 


the right equipment is applied to 
your operations. 


To improve your materials han- 
dling, call on Brainard. Represen- 
tatives and warehouses located 
throughout the U. S.; in Canada, 
P. J. McArthur Company, Toronto. 


SS 
‘a 


COMPLETE STEEL STRAPPING SERVICE, LIGHT AND 
HEAVY DUTY STRAPPING, TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES 


—Teehnieal Brieip—_ 


Forging Alloy: 


Zirconium improves alloy, gives 
finer grain, higher strength, 


A recently developed aluminym. 
forging alloy containing both zine 
and zirconium offers increased 
ductility, decreased notch Sensi- 
tivity and strength comparable ty 
other commercial forging alloys. 

Recently described by Chester J 
Orciuch of the Wyman-Gordoy 
Co., the alloy shows promise of be. 
ing a better forging material jy 
some applications. 


Effect of the zirconium is t 
produce and maintain an extreme. 
ly fine grain size. The alloy, 
known as ZK60, has strength com- 
parable to the commonly used 
AZ80X alloy. It is somewhat more 
forgeable than AZ80X and appears 
to be less hot short, and requires 
lower forging pressures. Like 
AZ80X, it is not readily hammer 
forgeable. 

Some difficulty in pickling this 
alloy was initially encountered 
but has been overcome by a modi- 
fication in pickling procedure. Use 


TENSILE PROPERTIES — 
ZK60 V. AZ80X 


Large Forgings, Quenched and Aged 
ZK60 = AZBOK 


Min Yield. psi 14 000 17,700 
Max Yield, psi 29 500 35,700 


Min Ultimate psi 36 500 28, 600 
Max Ultimate, psi 43,300 49, 000 


Min Elong. pct 10.5 20 
Max Elong. pct 26.0 5. 


Small Forgings, Quenched and Aged 
ZK60 AZ80X 


Average Yield. psi 33, 300 % = 
Min Yield. psi 19 000 .- 
Max Yield, psi 39, 500 42 


Average Ultimate. psi... 45, 100 . . 
Min Ultimate psi 37.700 a: pe 
Max Ultimate, psi 48 800 

Average Elong pct 1" 


Min Elong. pct 
Max Elong, pct 


of the regular acid bath before t” 
chrome pickle produced a nol 
adherent brown smut. Elimina 


For new catalog on Brainard Strapping 
System write Brainard Steel Division, 
Dept. 0-2, Griswold Street, Warren, Ohio. 


tion of the sulfuric acid from ™ 
acid bath eliminated this difficult 

Differences in physic | prope’ 
WARREN, OHIO ties obtained on small forgie 
made from ZK60 and AZ80X at 
shown in the table. In gener 


STEEL DIVISION 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
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ZK60 shows somewhat lower maxi- 
mum and minimum values of yield 
and ultimate strengths. Based on 
averages, ZK60 shows a yield 
strength about 3000 psi lower, and 
an ultimate strength about 4000 
psi lower. Average elongation is- 
approximately 12 pet higher than 
AZ80X. 
A comparison of the properties 
obtained on large forgings from 
ZK60 and AZ80X are shown in the 
Table. In this case, the ZK60 shows 
an average yield strength about 
5000 psi lower, and an average ulti- 
mate strength about 2000 psi lower. 
Average elongation increase for 
the large forgings is the same as 
for the small forgings. 


Finishing: 
Aluminum parts dyed in single 
protective salt bath operation. 


Gold, green and other 
colors may be applied to aluminum 
‘n both a coloring and protective 
coating in one operation with a re- 
cently developed process. 

The process, developed by En- 
thone, Inc.. of New Haven, Conn., 
is known as Alumox 44. Aluminum 
parts, immersed in a salt solution, 


can be dyed to resemble solid 
metals 


blue, 


Clear coatings can be produced 
which reduce finger marking and 
protect the aluminum 


against 


e gentlemen of the press?” 


February 28, 1952 





605 HANNA BLDG. + CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Engineering, production 
Cle ule ka 
Tele Meel ttt t 1 an 
Teel Pee tle 
RS sel) aol 
forgings. Write foracopy. 


METAL 
Aa 


Never underestimate the preference 
of users of your product for the 
factor of greater safety that is 

inherent in forgings. This factor 
of greater safety results from 
toughness and strength, in cor- 
rect proportion, as found only 
in closed die forgings. Consult 
a forging engineer about 
the mechanical properties 


required for your product. 


7 Please send 60-page booklet entitled ‘Metal 
Quality —How Hot Working Improves 
Properties of Metal’’, 1949 Edition. 


DROP FORGING 
ASSOCIATION 


Position 
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WHAT'S THE FASTEST 
WAY TO CLEAN METAL? 
See page 11 
WHAT'S THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL WAY? 
See page 9 


PP tad oe 


Pe Ta 


This FREE booklet on 

Metal Cleaning helps you get 
better production, larger profits. 
Among its subjects are: 


Tank cleaning 
Pickling 
Pre-paint treatment Burnishing 


Machine cleaning 
Electrocleaning 


Steam-gun cleaning Rust prevention 


FRE Write Oakite Products, 
Inc., 30H Thames St., 
New York 6, N. Y., for the 44-page 


booklet: “Some good things to know 


about Metal Cleaning.’’ 


yarized INDUSTRIAL ¢ 
te 
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ct 
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WHAT'S 
THE BEST WAY TO 
STRIP PAINT FROM 
METAL PARTS 
TOO LARGE TO BE 
SOAKED IN TANKS? 


See page 3 


This FREE booklet on 
Paint Stripping helps you plan 
better procedures. Read more about: 


QHow to strip large areas of structural 
metal? See page 5. 


QHow to strip metal parts in large 
volume? See page 9. 


QHow to strip oil-base paints? syn- 


thetic enamels? lacquers? alkyds? 
phenolics? ureas? See page 12. 


Write Oakite Products, 
FRE Inc., 30H Thames St., 
New York 6, N. Y., for this 14-page 
booklet: “How-to Strip Paint.” 


saute? INDUSTRIAL Cleay 
cl 


OAKITE 


yct 

“Ten env 
‘ALS » metwoos * ® 
Technical Service Representatives Located in 


Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


—Teehnieal Briefs—  — — 


weathering. The coatings are rela- 
tively non-conductive and have 
a thickness of approximately 
0.0001 in. 

The process is not a substitute 
for electroanodizing. In most 
cases, the finish is covered with 
clear lacquer. Almost all alumi- 
num alloys can be processed suc- 
cessfully including the wrought 
and the cast alloys. 

The powdered salts are added to 
water in a concentration of 1 lb. 
per gal. The bath operates in the 
temperature range from 190 to 
210°F. Coloring is aces 
in from 15 seconds to 2 minutes. 


Steel Handling Simplified 


Copies of the “Simplified Practice 
Recommendations R247-52, Pack- 
aging, Marking and Loading Meth- 
ods for Steel Products for Domestic 
Shipments,” are now available from 
the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. The 208-p. 
illustrated book was prepared by 
the Commodity Standards Div., 
Office of Industry and Commerce, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Carbide Brazed Without Strain 


A method of brazing carbide 
tips to dial indicator points cre- 
ates a firm bond without building 
up brazing strain in the carbide, 
it is reported. 

Developed by the Eastern Tool 
Co., East Hartford, Conn., the 
method is said to eliminate tip 
fracture. High resistance to wear 
when in contact with revolving, 
cylindrical pieces is claimed. 


Materials Handling on Film 


A birds-eye view of overall 
pallet-loading operations is avail- 
able on a 16 mm sound movie, 
“The Automatic Pallet Loader,” 
produced by the Lamson Corp., o 
Syracuse. 

The 15 minute movie shows how 
the loader takes cartons from the 
production line, moves them 
through various handling opera- 
tions and delivers loaded pallets 
to fork trucks for storage. 


When you have a READING CRANE 
installed in your plant, you get a crane 
CUSTOM-BUILT to meet your specific 
materials handling operction—at no 
added engineering cost! 


Known as UNIT DESIGN, this unique 
method of crane construction reduces 
your costs in 2 ways. 


LOWERS FIRST COST — Because 
READING CRANES oifer you a 
choice of several interchangeable 
motor, control and hoisting units 
you buy no “extras” to solve spec: 
ial handling problems. 


6 REDUCES MAINTENANCE COSTS 
All of the operating parts in a 
READING CRANE are easily ac- 
cessible for overhaul or repair. The 

UNIT DESIGN feature makes it pos 

sible to remove any one unit with- 

out expensive “breaking down’ of 


other units. 


See your distributor for information o 
how you can get a READING CRANE 
“tailor made” to your own specifica- 
tions. Drop us « line for your free 
copy of “The Why and How of Faster 
Production.” 

READING CRANE & HOIST CORPORATION 

2101 ADAMS ST., READING, PA 


CHAIN HOISTS e ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 





__Teehzical Briefs——_- 


Step Gage: 
Spectrum color comparison key to 
measurement of very thin films. 
Films omy a few millionths of 
an inch 
sured by visual comparison using 
a step gage developed by Dr. Kath- 
erine B. Blodgett of the General 
Electric Research Laboratory. 
The step gage measures thick- 
ness by spectrum color compari- 
sons. It consists of a specially pre- 
pared glass plate enclosed in 
plastic. Films of barium stearate 
are deposited on the glass in a 
series of 10 monomolecular lay- 
ers, Each step is one microinch 
thicker than the preceding. 


When illuminated by white 
light, each step reflects a color 
determined by its thickness. 

To determine thickness of an 
unknown film, it is compared with 
colors on the gage to find the step 
with most nearly matching color. 








ANE 
ane The gage will be used in micro- 
= hemistry for measuring of very 
small amounts of a substance laid 
down in a uniform film, such as 
que . 
a acuum evaporated films. 
It can also be used, indirectly, 
to measure vapor presses and to 
Tuse : - 
ua dentify temper colors on metals, 
able and is adaptable for measurement 
nits 
pec of transparent conductive coatings 
on glass—such as aircraft wind- 
STS shields. Range of the new gage is 
na from 2 to 16 microinches. 
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S 
Washington wants us to speed this 
order up: how many of you have had 
xperience with 3-in, welding rod?" 
AGE 
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Flevible with 
COUPLINGS 











Patented Flexible Disc Rings of special steel transmit 
the power and provide for parallel and angular mis- 
alignment as well as free end float. 


Thomas Couplings have a wide range of speeds, horsepower 
and shaft sizes: “2 to 40,000 HP—1 to 30,000 RPM. 


Specialists on Couplings for more than 30 years 


\\, 


PATENTED FLEXIBLE DISC RINGS 





THE THOMAS PRINCIPLE GUARANTEES 
PERFECT BALANCE UNDER ALL 
CONDITIONS OF MISALIGNMENT. 


NO MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS. 


PY? Vio is 
peer ALL PARTS ARE 


SOLIDLY BOLTED TOGETHER. 





Write for the latest reprint of our Engineering Catalog. 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. 
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Industrial Stoker User Reports: 


200% 


LONGER 
770 ee 


AFTER USING 
o INDUSTRIAL 


MAG PORCELAIN 


ENAMEL 


Damp anthracite, which produces 
sulphuric acid, posed the problem 
of severe corrosion to stoker screw 
and housings. Special acid-resistant 
ERIE Industrial Porcelain Enamel 
coating on these parts increased 
service life by at least 200%. This 
coating’s lower coefficient of friction 
also decreased power requirements 
on the screw conveyor by 35% 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL 
SOLVES PROBLEMS 


ERIE Industrial Porcelain Enamel 
has specially developed character- 
istics of high acid resistance, low 
coefficient of friction, excellent 
corrosion-resistance, abrasion 
resistance, heat and thermal shock 
resistance and good impact strength. 
If your product or component must 
meet any of these requirements, 
you are invited to submit a sketch 


or sample part with full details of 


operating conditions for ERIE’S 
Free Recommendations regarding 
the applicability of porcelain enamel. 


SUBMIT YOUR PROBLEM 
NO OBLIGATION 
THE 


ENAMELING CO. 
1405 W. 20th ST. 


—Teehnieal Briefs— — 


Molecules: 


Spin studied with microwave spec- 
trometer at Westinghouse. 


How a molecule rotates, an as- 
pect of molecular structure, is be- 
ing studied with a machine re- 
cently developed by Westinghouse, 
the mircowave spectrometer. One 
of the newest and most valuable 
scientific tools, it is an outgrowth 
of radar. 

Molecular spin has up to now 
defied experimental study and is 
virtually impossible to calculate. 
With the microwave spectrometer 
energy at precisely known fre- 
quencies (to one part in a million) 
from a klystron is passed down a 
waveguide filled with the sub- 
stance in question. 


The amounts of energy absorbed 
at different wavelengths are reg- 
istered as sharp lines on oscillo- 
scope screens. From these absorp- 
tion spectra, the nature of the 
spin of atoms in complex mole- 
cules can be determined. 

The equipment and techniques 
are new. Last year the methyl 
alcohol molecule, lightest and sim- 
plest molecule capable of internal 
rotation, was analyzed. The in- 
strument is being readied for 
studies of other molecules. 


Furnace: 


Redesign of annealing unit solves 
materials handling problem. 


Re-design of a forced-circula- 
tion electric annealing furnace 
has eased materials handling bot- 
tleneck at Riverside Metal Co. 

Three large heat elements were 
installed in the roof of the Lind- 
berg furnace for more even heat 
distribution. Temperature in each 
of the three heating zones is auto- 
matically controlled through a 
system of nine thermocouples. 


High and low temperature indi- 
cation at two points in each zone 
permits uniform heat to be main- 
tained accurately throughout the 
horizontal and vertical dimensions 
of the furnace. 

The furnace was re-designed to 
speed intermediate stress reliey- 
ing and annealing of large phos- 


.WEIGER-WEED 
for sound, CET Ky 


WEIGER-WEED 
Cold Formed 
Offset Tip, Type 0 


Standard Replaceable 
Cold Formed Offset 


WELDING TIPS 


} 


Through the development of special 
forming equipment and methods, Weig 
Weed produces offset welding electrodes 
with these important advantages 


@ No loss of physical o1 
properties—cold forme: 
have the same hardn« 
ductivity as straight ty 
No distortion of taper 
trical contact, ne wate 


Full cooling—water hol 


as in straight tips 
Full workable nose len 


Economy, quick d« 
styles are formed q 
standard straight tips 


Many othe: spec ial cold { 
trodes to lick difficult cleara 
lems can | 


r m\am) out by WW 
tities wal 
tooling 
Ww det ate 
: prob lem 


WEIGER-WEED & CO., Division of Fanstee! Metollurgice! 
Cr RRC tral 
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Precise 
J ) / 
. 
(ralismanshi 
ibs 
it was Antonio Stradivarius who settled 
the typical pattern of the Cremona violin, 


and his instruments, for tone and finish 
have never yet been excelled. 


lt is Universal who is at this moment 
manufacturing unexcelled precision balls. 
And remember, there are no better balls 
made. The accuracy of Universal Preci- 
sion Balls rates among the greatest im- 
provements since stainless steel. 


Austerely we seek manufacturing per- 
tection, because our friends are meticu- 
lous manufacturers who use Universal 
Precision Balls in increasing quantities. 


Whenever you want precision balls of 
unexcelled surface finish, sphericity, size 
accuracy and extremely fine tolerances, 
specify Universal Precision Balls. 


hey are the best balls for applica- 
tions where high speeds, silent operation 
ond minimum torsional resistance are 


A 


determining factors. 


NNIVERSAL BALL CO. 


PRECISION BALLS OF CHROME 
AND STAINLESS STEEL, BRONZE 
AND SPECIAL METALS. 


WILLOW GROVE, Montgomery County, Pa. 
Telephone, Willow Grove 1200 


—e : a a 
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—Teehnieal Briefs————— 


phor bronze rods between break- 
down operations in the mill. 


Heavy rods up to 5 in. in diam. 
no longer need be hauled to salt 
bath annealer, hoisted in and out, 
and hauled back to rod mill. Spe- 
cial cars to withstand high tem- 
peratures were designed and built 
at Riverside. 

Cars receive rods at discharge 
side of breakdown rolls and are 
hauled by tractor to the furnace. 
There the loaded cars are backed 
directly into the furnace. When 
heat-treating cycle is complete, 
cars are withdrawn and’‘loads re- 
turned to the mill. 

At “ready-to-finish” stage, cars 
go to the pickling bath for final 
cleaning of rods prior to finished 
rolling. 


Furnace capacity has quad- 
rupled for intermediate stress re- 
lieving and annealing of phos- 
bronze rods during breakdown. 
Present capacity is now 16,000 Ib 
per day. 

The 3-zone electric furnace is 
heated by an element in the roof 
of each zone. Furnace floor is 
level with the mill floor. The heat- 
ing cycle is automatically con- 
trolled. 


Cars are lubricated by insertion 
of colloidal graphite through holes 
in central spindle at front end and 
at each wheel hub. This provides 
lubrication at temperatures up to 
1250°F. The mix consists of pow- 
dered graphite and mineral oil. 
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"Tell him to stop that confounded 
overconfidence and use a helmet." 


STRAINER CORES 


It’s good business to use AlSiMag 
Ceramic Strainer Cores—they save 
you money in several ways. Fit snug- 
ly in the gate of the mold to strain 
the incoming metal —give cleaner 
castings. Easy to handle —speed 
production. Easy to store—save 


valuable foundry space. 


AlSiMag Ceramic Strainer Cores 
are tough, kiln-fired, flat ceramic 
pieces. They withstand all normal 
foundry pouring temperatures. Gas 
free. Even thermal expansion. Little 
abrasion from metal stream. Made 
in many shapes and sizes. 


Free Samples of stock sizes sent 
on request. Samples made to your own 


specifications at moderate cost. Ask 
for NEW PRICES. Write today. Test 


them in your own foundry. 


AMERICAN LAVA 
=9/ CORPORATION 


| YEARS OF CERAMIC LEADERSHIP 
CHATTANOOGA 5, TENNESSEE 


OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA+ST, LOUIS - CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. * CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - NEWARK, N. J. 
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Marginal Producers May Face Premium Price Cuts 


Competition may force nonintegrated and marginal producers 


to trim prices ... Would be last resort to get orders . . . Fear 
of strike, decontrol hope, dubious markets hold back cuts. 


A steel price rise to accompany 
a wage increase might turn out to 
be academic to some small steel 
producers. Nonintegrated and 
marginal mills, who (because of 
higher costs) usually charge pre- 
mium prices, are facing a sales 
vacuum on some light steel prod- 
ucts. If the present market trend 
continues, they may have to cut 
their prices to meet competition. 

But they aren’t ready to rush 
headlong into price cutting. That 
will come only as a last resort to 
book orders—after all other possi- 
bilities have been exhausted. 
These three factors will cause 
them to proceed with caution: 


Strike Threat—(1) Will there be 

a steel strike? Small producers 
know that a strike would immedi- 
ately restore intense pressure on 
all steel products. This would per- 
them to repair their order 
\ooks—at premium prices. Yet a 
strike would put more financial 


pstrain on them than it would on 


the larger mills. Since small pro- 
aucers are generally less mech- 
anized, a wage increase would raise 
their costs more. 
2) Will the government relax 
ils ON some products to per- 
more civilian production? 
Steel consumers have joined the 
ndustry in building a fire under 


this issue. C} 


hances for decontrol 


+ 
nty 
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are very bright. The big question 
is HOW soon and how much 
Is be relaxed? And 
uch products will be first? The 
sovernment will continue to drag 

decontrol until the 
‘issue is settled. This is 
n its policy of being Fe- 
lecontrol anything that 
’ become tighter. 
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Market Size—(3) Do makers of 
consumer durables actually have 
the potential markets they claim? 
Among these are autos and appli- 
ances. The former, especially, 
have been pressing for decontrol 
to help reduce unemployment. 
Though auto sales have been slug- 
gish, manufacturers insist their 
spring pools of new cars will be 
far short of what they can sell. 

The only catch here is that they 
need copper and aluminum to raise 
output more than they need steel. 
While there is some basis for hope 
that aluminvm supplies will ease 
later this year, the copper outlook 
remains dim. The military cut- 
backs will mean a little more 
working margin between tickets 
issued and supplies of all three 
metals. 


Soft Area—Detroit, historically 
the bulwark of steel demand, is 
currently one of the softest areas 
in the market. Steel salesmen are 
out ringing doorbells, trying to 
line up competitors’ customers. 
Auto steel buyers are sizing up 
what is being offered and taking 
their choice of tonnages available. 
Some are not taking up their en- 
tire quota, although the unwanted 
portion has not exceeded 5 pct for 
most firms. Steel producers have 
been selling the “bonus” tonnage 
in other areas. 

But this isn’t true of all steel 
products in Detroit. One steel mi!] 
says it cannot book a ton of cold- 
finished bars over 1 in. until next 
August. Reason: directives. These 
are playing hob with the cold- 
finished bar picture. Big tonnages 
of this item are going into a mili- 
tary product. But generally steel 
demand has become easier. 
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Tight Elsewhere—An IRON AGE 
survey of other areas shows that 
cold-finished bars are extremely 
tight in all quarters. Indications 
are that non-defense customcrs 
may be cut still deeper on this 
item in the third quarter. Those 
who can substitute will be lucky. 

Large-diameter pipe is another 
item that shows no signs of easing. 
Pipe 3 in. and over, while not 
booked, is promised to capacity 
through the third quarter. Oil well 
people are due to get larger sup- 
plies. A goal of more than 45,000 
new wells has been set for this 
year. And more than 25,000: of 
them will have to be drilled in the 
second half. 


Hard to Find—Oil country con- 
version demand is active where ar- 
rangements are feasible. But, even 
when suitable semi-finished steel 
can be obtained, it is difficult to 
locate space on finishing facilities. 
One mill was offered a fair-sized 
tonnage of billets for pipe conver- 
sion but turned it down because it 
didn’t have space to accommo- 
date it. 

The surplus of sheets is being 
increased by tinplate producers. 
Hampered by tin restriction, they 
are turning out more sheets to 
make up for the loss in tinplate 
output. If the government were to 
relax controls, these sheets would 
be taken out of the market. 


Cast Weak — Cast iron scrap 
price declines first reported in 
THE IRON AGE last week are 
holding fast. Some previously re- 
ported under-ceiling prices have 
again dropped by as much as $2 to 
$3 a ton. The softness continues in 
other areas which last week were 
still holding at ceilings. 


Steelmaking operations this 
week are scheduled at 101 nct of 
rated capacity, up half a point 
from the previous week. 
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PROPER DESIGN 
IN WELDED STEEL 
ALWAYS IMPROVES PRODUCT 
AND LOWERS COST 
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THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Arc We 
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Market Briefs 





Costs Down—Now that the Canadian dollar is about on 
a par wit! the U. S. dollar manufacturers there will be 
able to purchase key raw materials in greater volume and 

lower cost across the line, it was pointed out at the 
monthly neeting of the Purchasing Agents’ Association 
of Toronto. This should have a stabilizing effect on con- 
sumer prices in Canada. But this relief from the infia- 
tionary trend may not persist when approved defense 
production really gets going and bidding starts for avail- 
able supply of raw materials. In some cases lower costs 
of raw materials have been sufficient to offset other cost 
imereases and held prices in line. It will not take much 
to upset the present equilibrium and start the price up- 
trend again. 


Keen Bidding—A recent Fort Miflin, Pa., Army con- 
struction job provides further evidence of high competition 
n the contracting trade. (THE IRON AGE, Feb. 14, p. 
85). The job called for only 32 tons of structurals and 
only $28,000 had been appropriated but Corps of Engi- 
eers got over 50 requests for blueprints. This resulted 
in no less than 27 bids ranging from $44,560 down to 


$26,769. 


New Plant—A contract is expected to be signed soon 
calling for construction of a $4,250,000 manganese proc- 
essing plant at Batesville, Ark. The government is ex- 
pected to put up about $3,500,000 of the cost and the 
Westmoreland Co., of Batesville, the remainder. The plant 
is to be privately operated. 


Early Season—Great Lakes shipment of iron ore may 
start earlier this year, according to reports issued by U. S. 
Coast Guard. Car ferries are now shipping from Detroit 
to Lake Erie ports and ore shipment can be expected to 
begin during mid or late March. 


Who Has Tickets? — That’s what a number of steel- 
makers would like to find out. Formerly CMP ticket 
holders had to search for a mill that could honor their 
tickets. Now mill salesmen are out looking for the ticket 
nolders. The height of frustration is when the salesman 
‘inds a customer who wants a good quantity of sheets but 
Nas no tickets. One such customer, who claims he needs 
‘0 tons to keep his plant running was allotted only 300 
‘ons, An appeal got him 190 tons more. 


Price Rise — London sources report that the British 
overnment this week increased steel prices by an average 
of $10 per net ton. This will yield $156,800,000 towards 
—e the cost increase of $210,000,000 per year but it 
“nll leaves $53,200,000 for industry to pay from its 
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Won't Interfere—Office of Price Stabilization has told 
motor carriers it will not try to intervene before Interstate 
Commerce Commission to protest freight rate increases 
the carriers will seek. Increases to be asked by the car- 
riers could result in rate hikes of as much as 15 pet. In- 
creases are needed, industry spokesmen told OPS, to offset 
increased labor costs. 


Steel Easing — Consumers generally reflect the easing 
steel market on some products. One consumer reports no 
trouble at all since the first of the year in getting carbon 
sheets, bars—of some sizes—and even plates. He hasn’t 
bought premium-priced steel since last fall. In fact, he 
would now like to sell off some of his inventory of carbon 
steels. But the same source reports large diameter bars 
and all alloy steel products still critically short. 


Reprieve—National Production Authority has amended 
its automobile graveyard order to give wreckers an extra 
30 days to get rid of excess stocks of scrap. Starting 
Apr. 1, a wrecker may not buy vehicles for scrapping 
unless he has disposed of an amount of loose scrap and 
vehicles equal to his Dec. 1 stock of autos manufactured 
before 1946. Same turnover must be made in succeeding 
calendar quarters. Under the earlier NPA order, the first 
turnover was to have been complete Mar. 1. 


Steel Operations 
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PER CENT OF CAPACITY 
otk ee 








eo Pittsburgh | Chicago | Youngstown | Philadelphia} West Buffalo | ctevetand Detroit | Wheeling | South Ohio River St. Louis East Aggregate 
Fes 2 uae } 101.5 101.0 100.0 102.0 104.0 100.5 | 103.0 | 102.0 | 104.0 | 96.0 68.6 | 92.5 100.5 
aaa ; . 103.5 100.0 100.0 | 104.0 | 104.0 98.0 | 103.0 102.0 | 104.0 91.5 | 85.6 106.0 101.0 
Beg } Jan. 1, 1952, operations are based on annual capacity of 108,587,670 net tons. 
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Nonferrous Markets 


Wait Early Lead Control Easing 


NPA expected to allow 60-day inventory, free use entirely 
.. + Market tone much easier . . . Indonesian tin negotiations 
resumed ... See aluminum market shift—BSy R. L. Hatschek. 


Early this week it was expected 
that National Production Author- 
ity would announce the relaxation 
of lead controls. The proposed 
move was a modification of the 
existing lead order, M-38, not a 
complete revocation of it as had 
been requested by industry men. 
This followed the word from Eng- 
land that serap 
lead were to be decontrolled price- 


secondary and 


wise effective Feb. 23. 

The British price controls were 
becoming academic since prices 
had already slipped below the per- 
mitted ceilings. Latest note from 
that country indicates that the 
price of pig lead has been reduced 
6.25¢ per lb to 21.25¢, delivered. 


Keeps Some Features—Changes 
scheduled for the lead order were 
an increase from 30 to 60 days in 
permitted consumer inventory; no 
use limitation; retention of the re- 
porting feature by both producers 
and consumers; quarterly alloca- 
tion rather than monthly with the 
buyer getting 95 pct of his March 
allocation for April and 90 pct of 
it for the following month and be- 
ing allowed to accept delivery all 
in one month provided the 60-day 
inventory were not violated; and 
provision for supplementary allo- 
cation to hard-put users. 


Market Softer 


particularly of foreign metal, are 


Lead sellers, 













Note: Quotations are going prices. 


running into a bit more difficulty 
in selling as consumers watch for 
further developments. This may 
seem surprizing in view of the re- 
cent elimination of the import tar- 
iff but supplies are in very much 
better shape than they have been. 
Despite this apparent softening, 
the 19¢ per lb price remains firm 
although this could change with 
the same rapidity that the supply- 
demand situation has already dem- 
onstrated. There have already 
been a few instances of reduced 
prices for scrap lead reported in 
some districts. 

Zine supplies are a bit freer as 
well but not nearly to the extent 
that lead has improved. Galva- 
nizers are still using all they can 
get and would like more since gal- 
zanized products are still in very 
tight supply while plain flat-rolled 
steel is relatively easy to come by. 


Resume Tin Talks—U. S.-Indo- 
nesian tin negotiations have start- 
ed up again but at press time there 
was no indication of what the In- 
donesian mission had to say after 
contacting their government. The 
four main points in the discus- 
sions are price, quantity, length of 
the agreement, and proportion of 
concentrates to metallic tin. De- 
sired price was $1.25 per lb over a 
3-year period but Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. wanted to hold the 
line at $1.18 since it must raise its 





NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Feb.20 Feb.2!1 Feb.22 Feb.23 Feb.25 Feb. 26 
Copper, electro, Conn 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 
Copper, Lake delivered 24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 
Tin, Straits, New York $1.215 $1.215 $1.215 $1.215 = $1.215 
Zinc, East St. Louis 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 
Lead, St. Louis 18.80 18.80 18.80 18.80 18.80 18.80 


buying price for Malayan tip if 
more is paid to any other pro- 
ducer, according to the recent 
closed contract with England. 

The Indonesians had offered , 
low price for the first year and , 
higher price for the ensuing » 
years, according to a rumor which 
went on to say that this wa 
refused because of its unethica) 
nature. This report went uncon. 
firmed. 


RFC Stocks—RF(, in a detailed 
report of 1951 operations, dis. 
closed that it had purchased on) 
790 tons of tin during the year and 
that was before March. Reserve 
stocks of the agency dwindled t: 
7050 tons by the end of the year 
The Texas City Smelter received 
28,606 tons of tin in ore and con- 
centrates throughout the year of 
which 12,406 tons was delivered in 
the second half. Receipts from 
Bolivia dropped from 8126 tons in 
the first half to 4869 tons in the 
second, accounting for the drop 
in total for the second 6-month 
period. 

RFC-held stocks of concentrates 
and other tin- bearing materia! 
contained an estimated 11,878 long 
tons of tin as of Dec. 31. 


Picture Changing — Signs a'- 
ready on the horizon are pointing 
toward an aluminum market sim 
lar to the steel market in whic! 
apparent demand is quite soit 


while total demand is being sup 


pressed by controls. Productio 
will have a lot to do with this 
metamorphosis —- output today 
at the rate of 77,500 tons a mon! 
and will reach 100,000 tons 
month before the end of the yea 
But the main factor is the slo 
down in military schedules an: 
lack of cashing CMP tickets 
firms in defense production. A 
minum fabricators say they 5’ 
plenty aluminum for defense o 
ders and think NPA should all 
them to put the rest into civil 
production. Civilian products 4! 
slated for 30 pct of their > 
period use of aluminum in 
second quarter. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Markets 





Scrap Traffic Off Congested Street 


Movement of openhearth grades loosens up . . . Demand con- 
tinues strong but mills inspect with glasses on... Spring thaw 
nears ... Cast market still mired, below ceiling prices stick. 


Scrap dealers will confidently 
tel] you that demand for open- 
nearth grades of scrap iron and 
tee] continues unabatingly strong 
and won't lose any of its robust- 
ness for the rest of 1952. But they 

| admit that scrap traffic has 
moved off the congested street and 

r the first time in many months 

ers are not at the wailing wall. 

Some of the yells you still hear 
when scrap moves out-of-the-dis- 
allocations are being 

ed as a matter of principle. 

And many of the steel mills’ in- 

spectors have put on their glasses 

check quality of scrap. This last 

sure sign that the pinch, al- 

gh tight, is not hurting as 

The coming spring thaw is 
ssolving worried looks. 


+ + Y) 
on 


stockpiles are still flatter than 

should be. But the old set of 
erating procedures have been 
ked aside. Inventories of 60 
s for safety are no longer prac- 
and National Production Au- 
1as set the high mark for 
es. When you accumulate 
h you’re out of the market. 


\rea surpluses of openhearth 
ire seen by the trade as be- 
temporary and in the long pull 
1952 serap will continue to be 
arcity. Mounting war produc- 
ll generate more scrap this 
When accelerates 

e dragged out of inven- 
processed. Some scrap 


defense 


eve that a minor reason 
severity of the shortage has 
n the pile-up of military steel 
The cast market remains be- 
1 areas that had report- 
ceiling quotations stuck 
his week. In the case of 
rN am prices slid deeper 

le. St. Louis reported a 
sale of cast that amounted 


S Se 
t x 


OPS ceilings. 
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Pittsburgh—Inventory position of 
consumers in this area is improving 
slowly. Scrap quality has improved 
along with (1) a relatively easier 
market, (2) stricter mill inspection, 
and (3) increased activity of OPS 
inspectors, who are showing up un- 
expectedly at dealers’ yards and mill 
receiving points. They are asking the 
right questions, too. Foundries are out 
of the market on cast, and mills are 
limiting freight on charging box and 
motor blocks. One mill has held up 
shipments of charging box cast. 

Chicago—Openhearth and electric 
furnace scrap continues to move well. 
There are indications of a _ slight 
weakening in electric furnace, but this 
is spotty. Meanwhile foundry grades 
20 and 21, while continuing in demand, 
showed a weakening market. The cast 
market was stagnant with cast inven- 
tories accumulating. Buyers were 
shying from freight costs, removing 
their springboards, or cutting buying 
altogether. Drops of $2 to $5 were re- 
ported in several cast grades below 
OPS ceilings, but these were occa- 
ional and the majority of yards were 
not moving their cast. 


Philadelphia 
tor blocks slipping below ceiling in 


With unstripped mo 


some districts, dealers here are think- 
ing about stripping the blocks them- 
selves in view of the $52 ceiling for 
clean auto cast. A lot of cast is mov- 
ing in the $47 charging box category 
but no sales of engine blocks were 
reported in the last week. One elec- 
tric furnace is back in the market but 
the tempo is still waltz-time. 


New York 


cast consumer of the area was due in 


At press time a major 


the market. Otherwise the cast mar- 
ket showed great sluggishness and no 
true test to determine just how prices 
would stand or fall had come about. 
Brokers here say the cast market, 
although slow, still has greater 
strength than in some other areas 


where the bottom has caved in. 





Detroit—Reports of cast iron sales 
at less-than-ceiling were slowing down 
this week but informed sources con- 
tinued to insist that unstripped auto 
blocks were being bought in small 
quantities as much as $3 below ceil- 
ing. Simultaneously, foundries were 
reporting purchases of No. 1 cupola 
at ceiling prices. Trade talk centered 
on OPS prosecution of two Pontiac 
dealers accused of adulterating scrap 
bundles. 


Cleveland—Mill inventories of open- 
hearth scrap are gaining slightly. Al- 
though mills are not as worried as 
formerly, they have not reached the 
point where scrap is not a major con- 
sideration. Dealers are worried over 
the drop-off in collections due to de- 
cline in waste paper prices, discourag- 
ing peddlers from making their 
rounds. With some consumers not 
buying, blast furnace grades are be- 
ing shipped out of the district. Cast 
continues weak, 


St. Louis—A sizeable tonnage of 
heavy breakable cast to St. Louis dis- 
trict consumers moved during the 
week at what amounted to $8 below 
the ceiling price. This was accom- 
plished by brokers selling at a de- 
livered price and absorbing freight 
charges amounting to $8. Brokers 
bought the scrap from a railroad, and 
could have gotten more. 


Birmingham—Steel scrap is flowing 
very freely into the district now and 
mills do not appear too anxious to buy 
a heavy tonnage, possibly believing 
steel will follow the trend of cast and 
drop lower. Scrap drives, dealers say, 
are having good results. Cast prices 
in the categories for which there is a 
market here took another drop this 
week and dealers pessimistically pre- 
dict it may go even lower. 


Cincinnati—Pressure on openhearth 
grades has eased somewhat due to 
relatively comfortable position of 
local mills. Collections in this area are 
also being adversely affected by de- 
cline in waste paper prices. Cast mar- 
ket continues extremely weak with 
many consumers out of the market. 
Among the dragging items are stove 


plate, motor blocks and mixed cast. 


Boston Below-ceiling prices for 
cast held for this week. Consumers of 
steel scrap were getting more quality 
conscious on shipments. There is no 
market for unstripped motor blocks 
and not much demand for stoveplate. 
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Scrap Prices 


lron and Steel 





Switching Charge SRSSRSR|RSSRAR| KSSR SRSRSSRSTSS| & & 
Dollars per gross ton)——» |S a ad : 
; 6 
s « cS 2 ole :sE= 
gee ic 18 3S: lecak ostesi® exes 
a Es 8 :e:6] 6:42 ctze Ei$Sacs| 2 
Basing Pointt——» [S25 ES8clScsEE5| SSES SEslse SSEEE 3 © 
S2esS2s/SS2Et| secs |SESsesiczsss| 5 | F 
ES SSSSE/5SSS| SSSS FS 5se 55335 - € 
GRADES OPS No. [2 = S222 >+OHF3| SQSS [SOOSOTA\Vaaxa! J a 
| “4 
No. 1 bundles 1 $44.00 $44.00 $43.00 $42.50 $42.00 $41.00 | $41.15 
No. 1 busheling 2 | 44.00 44.00 43.00 42.50 42.00 41.00 | 41.15 
No. 1 heavy melting 3 43.00 43.00 42.00 41.50 41.00 40.00 | 40.15 
No. 2 heavy melting 4 43.00 43.00 42.00 41.50 41.00 40.00 | 40.15 
No. 2 bundles 5 43.00 | 43.00 42.00 41.50 41.00 40.00 40.15 
Machine shop turnings 6 34.00 | 34.00 33.00 | 32.50 32.00 31.00 31.15 
Mixed borings and turnings 7 38.00 | 38.00 37.00 36.50 36.00 35.00 | 35.15 
Shoveling turnings 8 38.00 | 38.00 37.00 36.50 36.00 35.00 | 35.15 
Cast iron borings 10 38.00 | 38.00 37.00 36.50 36.00 35.00 | 35.15 
No. 1 chemical borings 26 41.00 | 41.00 40.00 39.50 39.00 38.00 | 38.15 
Forge crops 11 | 51.50 | 51.50 50.50 50.00 49.50 | 48.50] 48.65 
Bar crops and plate 12 | 49.00 | 49.00 48.00 47.50 47.00 46.00 46.15 
Punchings and plate 14 | 46.50 46.50 45.50 45.00 | 44.50 43.50 | 43.65 
Electric furnace bundles 15 | 46.00 46.00 45.00 | 44.50 | 44.00 43.00 43.15 
Cut struct., plate, 3 ft and less 16 47.00 47.00 46.00 | 45.50 45.00 44.00 44.15 
Cut struct., plate, 2 ft and less 17 | 49.00 49.00 48.00 47.50 47.00 46.00 46.15 
Cut struct., 1 ft and less 18 50.00 50.00 49.00 48.50 48.00 47.00 47.15 
Foundry steel, 2 ft and less 20 44.00 44.00 43.00 | 42.50 42.00 41.00 | 41.15 
Foundry steel, 1 ft and less 21 46.00 46.00 45.00 44.50 44.00 43.00 | 43.15 
Heavy trimmings 24 43.00 43.00 42.00 | 41.50 41.00 40.00 | 40.15 
No. 1 RR heavy melting RR 1 46 .00 46.00 45.00 | 44.50 44.00 43.00 | 43.15 
Scrap rails, random lengths RR 14 48.00 48 .00 47.00 46.50 46.00 45.00 45.15 
Scrap rails, 3 ft and less RR 16 51.00 51.00 50.00 49.50 49.00 48.00 48.15 
Scrap rails, 2 ft and less RR 17 52.00 52.00 51.00 | 50.50 50.00 49.00 49.15 
Scrap rails, 18 in. and less RR 18 54.00 54.00 | 653.00 | 52.50 52.00 51.00 51.15 
Rerolling rails RR 15 53 .00 53.00 52.00 | 51.50 51.00 50.00 | 50.15 
Uncut tires RR 20 48.00 48.00 47.00 | 46.50 46.00 | 45.00 45.15 
Cut tires RR 21 51.00 51.00 50.00 49.50 49.00 48.00 48.15 
Cut bolsters and side frames... RR 23 49.00 49.00 48.00 | 47.50 47.00 46.00 | 46.15 
RR specialties RR 24, 28, 29 51.00 51.00 50.00 49.50 49.00 48.00 48.15 
Solid steel axles RR 25 58.00 58.00 | 57.00 56 . 50 56.00 55.00 55.15 
No. 3 steel wheels RR 27 | 51.00 51.00 | 50.00 49.50 49.00 48.00 | 48.15 
Unassorted RR 35 40.00 40.00 | 39.00 38.50 38.00 37.00 37.15 


Cast Scrap Ceilings 


Prices set by CPR 5, OPS 


(F.0.b. all shipping points) 

Grades OPS No. 
Cupola cast ‘ $49.00 
Charging box cast . ; 2 47.00 
Heavy breakable cast 5 45.00 
Cast iron brake shoes o 41.00 
Stove plate f 46.00 
Clean auto cast een 7 52.00 
Unstripped motor blocks S $3.0¢ 
Cast ir carwheels 9 17.00 
Malleable ‘ ; : 10 55.00 
Drop broken mach’'y cast , 11 02.00 

Ceiling price of clean cast iron foundry 
runout r prepared cupola drops is 75 
pet of corresponding grade 


Cast Prices 


(Below-Ceiling Prices at Some 
Districts) 
BIRMINGHAM 
(Delivered price 
( 11 to$4 
Charging box cast 4lito 43 
Heavy breakable 4lto 48 


Dropped | Ker machine 


Uncleaned mot I 


BOSTON 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
ORE CORE kos dine édeueKckeRSds $46 to $47 
UG - UREN: 2 ocnscndsccucseseneesbs 42to 43 
Unstripped motor blocks S 

NEW YORK 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 machinery cast........... .. $50 to $52 
ee ree 47to 49 
Cee RE WEEE cccaccccsnccvece Gee 4 
Se NED ns va ecebs ban sees 48 to 45 
Unstripped motor blocks ................ 40 


ST. LOUIS 
Delivered prices 


breakable 


Heavy 
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(Maximum basing point prices, 


SCRAP PRICES set by OPS in CPR 5 and amendments. Shipping point 


and delivered prices calculated 











PHILADELPHIA 
(Delivered) 
Unstripped motor blocks ...... besnse. (OD 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 
Unstripped motor blocks ..... $40 
SAN FRANCISCO 
(Delivered) 
Cup S teipacencawaven $44 
a 
LOS ANGELES 
Delivered ) 
( i MBE ccc ccvcecececonceresceeeesece $47 
SEATTLE 
(Delivered 
CO: GME. 6. os dba ehadi'dnc iabens tre kecte $43 
Se DEED: Shéwccdeakdaxcdccekeuseus 43 


SWITCHING DISTRICTS—tThese basing points 
include the indicated switching districts: 
Pittsburgh: Bessemer, Homestead, Duquesne, 
Munhall. Cincinnati: Newport. St. Louis: 
Granite City, East St. Louis, Madison, and 
Federal, Ill. San Francisco: South San Fran- 
Niles, Oakland. Claymont: Chester. 
Chicago: Gary. 


cisco, 


SHIPPING POINT PRICES (Except RR scrap) 
—for shipping points within basing points, the 
ceiling shipping point price is the basing point 
price, less switching charge. The ceiling for 
hipping points outside basing points is the 
basing point price yielding the highest ship- 
ping point price, less the lowest established 
freight charge. Dock charge, where applicable, 
is $1.25 per gross ton except: Memphis, 95¢; 
Great Lakes ports, $1.50, and New England 
ports, $1.75. Maximum shipping point price on 
No. 1 bundles (prime grade) in New York City 
is $36.99 per gross ton with set differentials 
for other grades. Hudson and Bergen County, 
N. J., shipping point prices are computed 
from Bethlehem basing point. All New Jersey 
computations use all-rai] transport. Cast scrap 
shipping point prices are given in table. 


Tue Iron Ace, February 2° 


a, 


Per gross ton, a; 


as shown below) 
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41 41 40 
43 43 42 
46 46 45 
47 47 46 
49 49 48 
48 48 47 | 
43 43 42 
46 46 45 
44 44 43 
46 46 45.00 | 
53 53.00 | 52.00 | 
46 46.00 | 45.00 | 

| 35.60 | 38.00 | 34.00 | 





DELIVERED PRICES (RR scrap)—Ceiling 
on-line prices of a RR operating in a basing 
point is the top in the highest priced basing 
point in which the RR operates. For off-line 
prices, RR’s not operating in basing point 
non-operating RR’s, and RR scrap sold by 
someone other than a RR see text of order, 
THE IRON AGE, Feb. 8, 1951, p. 187-C and 
amend. 4, CPR 5. 


CEILING INTRANSIT PREPARATION 
CHARGES (Dollars per gross ton) 
No. 2 heavy; No. 1 RR 


RR heavy; No. 1 bushel- 
bundles; electric furnace 


No. 1 heavy; 
heavy; No. 2 
ing; No. 2 
bumdles ..cccncasccescdsecessecs 

No. 1 bundles; briquetted turnings or 
cast iron borings; No. 1 RR sheet scrap 


$8.00 


Crushing machine shop turnings ....+--+ 
Bar crops and plate, cast steel, punch- 
ings and plate, cut structural and plate; 

3 ft and under, foundry steel, 2 ft an 
under, wrought irom .....seseseeeseeere 
Structural, plate scrap, 2 ft and Jess, — 
foundry steel 1 ft and lesa ......-++: : 
Structural and plate scrap, 1 ft and Jess 
Rails, 3 ft & less; cut tires; cut bolsters 

& side frames ......+see++e08: ave “ 
Rails, 2 ft & less ...csseeeeeerers coos 5D 


Rails, 18 in. & less ..... 


Hamilton, Ontario 


(Consumers buying prices, del’d gross ¢ 


Hvy. melting steel ......+++++: 
No. 1 bundles ... .* 
No. 2 bundles .......--. 


Mechanical bundles ...... . o18 
Mixed, steel scrap .....+-+-- os 
Rails, remelting ...... o° 38.00 
Rails, rerolling .....++++ ay 
Bushelings ........see++:: 33.00 
Bushelings, prepared new factory. ° 
Bushelings, unprepared new oc 00 
factory seen . eee 32 00 
Short steel turnings .....-+-- 29 00 
Mixed borings, turnings .. 55 00 
Cast scrap sccee ' 
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ard units for temperatures from 
{50° to 3000° F., 
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Wide choice of models for research, 


and CLEANING 
PELLETS INC. Burrato, N. Y. 


NEW YORK * 
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DETROIT + CHICAGO 





ELECTRIC 
FURNACES and KILNS 
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Equipment Co. 

Dept. $, 893 Chambers Rd 

Columbus 12, Ohio, U.S.A 
EXPORT DEPT 

The Inland Export Co., Inc 
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Cutting Off 
Machines for 
Sawing All Kinds 


of Metals 


THE ESPEN-LUCAS MACHINE WORKS 


FRONT AND GIRARD AVE., 





PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


ETE SSS Tate op LEEUW 


PLE SPINDLE 


CHUCKING MACHINES 


Four, Five, Six, Eight Spindles «Work and Tool Rotating Type 
GOSS & DE LEEUW MACHINE CO., KENSINGTON, CONN 


7 


.. Don't Hide Your Light 





Under A Bushell... 


ive something new on the market or do 


ist want to tell why your product does 


b better? 


r way, your advertisement in The Iron 


arries more weight and reaches more 


cts. More advertisers will sell through 


pages in The Iron Age this year than 


ny other metalworking paper. 
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ENTERPRISE 


A. 2526 E. Cumberland St. 


Excellent facilities 
for Pickling and 
Oiling 








GALVANIZING COMPANY 





Philadelphia 25, Pa. 





The old reliable... 


Wm. H. Ottemiller Co., i ee 


“ 
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> Sa 
* - 
TT Te 
S-rawe. Set Screws, Milled Studs and 
Coupling Bolts 
winbers we can ship 
ia nedictely—others—well, 
you know how it is—they'll 
tenxe ao little time. 
ard) 
atalog items see your 


Ly ee 
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In our stock for immediate shipment are: 


76 styles of Punches *¢ 
Round, square, flat, and oval sizes are standard in most of the styles. 


65 styles of Dies 


SEND FOR CURRENT CATALOG SHEETS. 
Punch and die manufacturers for 64 years. 


T. H. LEWTHWAITE MACHINE CO. 





308 East 47th Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 


COPPER—BRASS—BRONZE 


PERFORATED 


TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
SEND US YOUR DRAWINGS FOR PRICE 


PERFORATED METALS 


FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


ALL SIZE AND SHAPE HOLES—ALL METALS 
ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


BOX 28 _ Write for Catalog 35 





WYOMING, PA. 





CONSIDER GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT FIRST 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Ingersoll Rand 33'' x 20//," x 24° Compiete 
with 635 H.P. G.E. Syn. Motor 2300/3/60 

2873 cu. ft. Worthington 29"* x 21"' x I8'/."" x 21". 
Complete with Elec. Equipment. 


BELT GRINDING UNIT 


Hill Clutch & Machine & Fdry. Co. Open Side 
Abrasive Belt Grinding Unit, Designed to 
accommodate slabs up to %"" thick x 30" 
wide x 30° long 


BENDING ROLL 


No. 6 Hilles & Jones Pyramid Type Plate Bend- 
ing Roll, Capacity 16° x %"" Plate Complete 
with Electrical Equipment. 


BULLDOZER 


#9 William White Bulldozer, Motor Driven 
with 50 H.P. Motor 


CRANE—TROLLEY 


40 Ton Shaw-Box Trolley, Equipped with I5 H.P. 
G.E. Motor. Gauge of Trolley 7'6", Lift 80°. 
New 1942 


FLANGING MACHINES 


%"' McCabe Pneumatic Flangin Machine, 
Pneumatic Holddowns, Circle Flanging At- 
tachment and numerous dies 

No. 3 Blue Valley Fianging Machine. Will 
flange flat heads from 48"' to !0' or 12' dia. 
Silent chain drive with A.C. Motor. Equipped 
with air cylinder and hydraulic pump 


FORGING MACHINE 
2" AJAX Upsetting and Forging Machine 


FURNACES—MELTING 


400 Ib. Moore Type "UT" Melting Furnace Top 
Charge. Complete with Transformer. New 
1943—Little Used. 


15 ton Heroult Mode! V-I2 Electric Melting 
Furnace, Top Charge hydraulically operated. 
Complete with Transformer Equipment 


GEAR REDUCER 


600 H.P. Farrell Birmingham Herringbone Gear 
Unit, R.P.M. 7.20 to 74.54 NEW 


HAMMER 
10,000 Ib. Chambersburg Steam Drop Hammer. 


PLANERS 


48" x 48" x 12' Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 
60°" x 60" x 12' Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 
m tp 2 i Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 


ROLLING MILLS 


12/_"" x 16"' Philadelphia Two High Cold Rolling 
Mill, Complete with Pinion Stand, 75 H.P. 
Motor 440/3/60. Starter and Controls, Incl. 
Coiler 

18°" x 24"' Waterbury Farrel Two Stand Two 
High Rolling Mill, Complete with Elec. Equip 


TESTING MACHINES 


300,000 Ib. SOUTHWARK-EMERY Universal Hy- 
draulic Testing Machine 


TRIMMING LINE 


#1049 Torrington Trimming Line, With Feed 
Rolls and Scrap Cutter. Capacity for steel or 
aluminum alloys '/"' max. Trimmed width 


22° min. 66"" max. Scrap Length %"" min 
2'4,"" max. 


WELDERS 

700 KVA Federal Flash Welder, Enclosed Rim 
Type, 440 Volt, Single Phase, Ring Sizes 6" 
to 35"' Diameter x 12" Wide 


40 KVA Sciaky, Spot Welder, 36" Throat 
440/3/60 operation 


RITTERBUSH & COMPANY INC. 


50 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Phone—Cort 17-3437 


The Clearing House 


NEWS OF USED, REBUILT AND SURPLUS MACHINERY 
ee 


Detroit Market — Demand for 
used equipment continues high in 
Detroit but there has been little 
change in sales volume during the 
past 30 to 60 days. First class tool 
room equipment is, for all practi- 
cal purposes, a collector’s item and 
the trade now feels that almost 
any sound machine that will do the 
job adequately is in high demand. 
Mills and shapers are on top of 
the demand list. 

Although some of Detroit’s used 
machinery industry report moder- 
ate advances in sales, the scarcity 
of equipment in good condition, 
shortages of repair parts and long 
delivery dates, slow shipments of 
electrical equipment, and OPS 
price restrictions have combined 
to pare down business potential. 
The status quo is holding. 


Not Enough—tThere has been a 
lusty hullaboloo about unemploy- 
ment in Detroit. Industry and 
labor are in harmony, attacking 
unwise defense planning by Wash- 
ington that has cut back civilian 
industry to an unjust degree while 
the vacuum created has not been 
filled by defense contracts. 

Despite visits of a government 
task force and encouraging deci- 
sions for the spread of defense 
contracts to distressed areas, even 
at higher costs, the number of new 
war contracts being placed in De- 
troit is not large. 


Duplicate Demand — Detroit 
dealers say this situation has 
caused true demand for used tools 
to pull in its head. Too many plant 
owners are playing a waiting game 
and looking for Washington 
action. While this happens actual 
placing of a defense contract re- 
sults in an artificial pyramiding of 
demand that the trade must dis- 
count. 

For instance, requests for bids 
on small arms contracts may re- 
sult in bidding for the same equip- 
ment by as many as ten prospec- 
tive buyers. Each of the buyers is 
after the same contract but only 
one—and perhaps none from this 


area—will win it. It’s a scrambling 
stage. 

Experience has taught Detroit 
used machinery dealers to take 
this duplication of demand With a 
grain of salt. They are not being 
misled by this type of temporarily 
spurting demand. 


Cash Availability—A factor jp. 
fluencing the overall used ma. 
chinery market today is the ap- 
proaching Mar. 15 income tax ap- 
plication deadline. Since Uncle 
Sam will be getting more of the 
small plants’ profits and thereby 
cutting down the amount of ayail- 
able cash that might otherwise be 
reinvested into the business, some 
dealers believe that another re 
striction is added to the market. 

An important “however” is en- 
tering the tax restriction picture. 
Efforts of Small Defense Plants 
Administration and some politi- 
cally wise Congressmen are result 
ing in greater loan opportunities 
for small business. This may tend 
to offset high taxes somewhat but 
not to an appreciable degree, it is 
expected. 


Private Maintenance — Electric 
Motor & Service Assn., Central 
District Chapter, NISA, recentl 
met at the Electric Club, Chicago, 
to discuss inroads of plant main- 
tenance service into motor and re 
pair shops’ business. Speaking was 
F, J. Geiger, manager of sales and 
manufacturing of Allis-Chalmers 
Co. 

The Chapter reports that a pro” 
lem is arising because a numo 
of small plants are setting up tt 
own maintenance service. In son } 
cases this “service” consists © 
only one handy man. The Chapter 
is not guessing on this trené. i 
has studied City Hall records an 
discovered that many plants have 
added maintenance in recen! 
years. Conclusion is that business 
is being lost and more business 
will be lost if the pattern develops. 

The 1952 NISA convention wil 
be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chr 
cago, on Apr. 90-23. 


Tur Iron Act 





